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Accurate books and records 
are an absolute necessity for 
all Junior Achievement com- 
panies. Here the treasurer 
and assistant treasurer of a 
Hamilton, Ohio, Junior 
Achievement company are 
assi ted by their adult adviser. 
(For the story of Junior 
Achievement, see the title 
page.) 
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@ Tells how businesses are started and managed 


Here is a book that is designed to help all students. Too often students are ef- 
ficiently trained in the specialized subjects of bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
shorthand but know nothing about how a business is organized, how it is op- 
erated, how it is financed, or how it is managed. BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT is planned to correct this deficiency where it exists. 


Specific details of procedures, organization, and management are emphasized 
rather than theory. Particular attention is given to small businesses with suf- 
ficient background information on large organizations. Many topics not cov- 
ered in other subjects are introduced in BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. In addition, much of the information and knowledge learned in 
other subjects is tied together to develop a more thorough understanding of 
business operation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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. . » provides an interesting, 


practical, and enjoyable 
experience for EVERY 


student in your classes 


20th CENTURY 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carison, Forkner, and Boynton 
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The twenty-first edition of 2OTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING represents the best thinking and the combined work of many persons. 
The authors carefully planned and meticulously wrote the textual material 
based on suggestions from teachers, current trends and practices in business, 
and the latest recommendations of the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. The editors and consultants scrutinized each sentence, changed 
if necessary, and then the authors rechecked the material. Through this proc- 
ess, you are assured that the twenty-first edition will work smoothly in your 
classes. 


Everything was done to be sure that the material will 
be challenging to the good students and understand- 
able for the slower students. Many things were in- 
cluded so that this goal could be accomplished. Only 
through a thorough examination of the textbook will 
you be able to determine how well this book will work 
in your classes. You will be amazed and pleased with 
the careful attention that has been given to many 
small details to make the twenty-first edition the 
easiest to teach and easiest to learn bookkeeping 
textbook that has ever been published. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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An Antitoxin for Apathy 


The feeling of too many business educators that students are coming to 
them poorly trained in the fundamentals, like the danger of an infectious 
germ, can be harmful to the entire field of business education unless some 
antitoxin can be developed to reduce its spreading into an apathetic ‘‘so what?’’ 


The first ingredient of this antitoxin is to burn the most common “‘whip- 
ping posts’’: blaming elementary and junior high teachers, English teachers, 
mathematics teachers. By the same token, business educators dislike having 
the finger pointed at them by the businessman when their students fail to 
measure up to his standards. 


The second ingredient is to recognize that weaknesses in the basic funda- 
mentals lie not in the training nor the teaching; rather they lie in the disuse 
of those skills and knowledges after they have been taught. 


All instructors in the basic fundamentals prior to high school could not 
possibly have been poor; there were undoubtedly some good instructors. 
Chances of any one student getting good teachers would have been at least 
fifty-fifty, with, in all probability, chances for good instruction much greater. 


The third and last ingredient is an evaluation of the course content of 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades with a view to providing for frequent 
reuse of the fundamentals within the framework of these offerings. 


Through the use of biweekly short tests, followed by remedial work on an 
individual needs basis, arithmetic can be kept alive through bookkeeping and 
office practice in the eleventh and twelfth grades. Similarly, English with its 
various offshoots can be kept alive through stenography and secretarial office 
practice. Reading can be refined in any and all of our course offerings. 


Such a plan permits (1) administration of tests, requiring only a few min- 
utes once each two weeks; (2) remedial work on an individual needs basis: 
(3) teaching of fundamentals as an integral part of all courses; and (4) re- 


viewing, retesting, and reteaching fundamentals over the final two years of 
school. 


Thus an antitoxin made up of (1) burning the common “whipping posts,”’ 
(2) recognizing that disuse of fundamentals is much of our trouble, and 
(3) rebuilding course contents to provide for frequent use and reteaching can do 
much to alleviate the present status of student achievement in the basic 
fundamentals. At the same time, it can do immeasurable good in helping 
business education perform its function in the total education process of the 
students, be they the best, the average, or the poorest. 


fly dram aee 


LeRoy A. Brendel, president of New England Business 
Educators’ Association; West Hempstead High School, 


West Hempstead, New York. 


November, 1957 
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Let me warn you in advance. This is not 
going to be a pat on the back. I’m going to 
challenge you to a new way of thinking, to 
a new way of life for most of you. This is 
an era of change. The man or business that 
will not or cannot change is doomed to 
mediocrity and failure. 

As most of you know, there is a tremendous 
demand for our product — office workers. 
But how many of you know that tomorrow, 
through automation, what it takes a worker 
five days to produce now will be produced 
then in two days? The trend is toward 
more skilled and semiskilled workers. Jobs 
of all types will be upgraded, revised, or 
done away with. Do you think business 
education jobs will be unaffected? 

Today, 1957, all of us might well be asking 
ourselves the following questions: “Is a new 
type of office coming? Am I mindful of 
what is taking place?” or, “How do I asses 
it? What can I do to meet it?” Specifically, 
do you know the answers to these questions: 

1. Is the secretary and stenographer on 
the way out? 
2. Are bookkeepers necessary? 


8. Will the accounting function be 
changed? 

4. What, if anything, will happen to the 
typist? 


5. Is a file clerk’s job safe? 

6. Will duplicating and calculating ma- 
chines be needed? 

7. Will salesmen and retail clerks be af- 
fected? 

8. Can office automation be taught in 
my classroom? 

9. If a change is coming, how fast will 
it get here? 


1Time, April 29, 1957. 
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Office Automation: How It 
Will Affect Business Edu- 
eation in the Future 


by E. DANA GIBSON, SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNTA 


This article is the result of an extensive study 
of automation in business and the implications 
for schools. 


It will give you something to chal- 
lenge your thinking. 


10. Are there new things I need to know 

about? If so, what? 

The $64,000 question (or is it $100,000 or 
$1,000,000 by now?) is, “Is anything going 
to happen during my lifetime that I need 
to do something about?” 

How many of you saw the Edward R. 
Murrow TV program on automation? If 
you did, you know great changes are coming 
in industry and business. 

Let’s see what some of the answers may 
be, but first mull over in your mind a recent 
statement by Time Magazine made in their 
feature article about engineers Wooldridge 
and Ramo. Time stated, “Some day, soon, 
big computers will be reduced to the size 
of a shoe box and sell for several hundred 
dollars.”? Think what that means — anyone 
can afford a computer, and no job will be 
safe from its competition if it is repetitive, 
monotonous, and involves large quantities 
of data. 

About five years ago, the questions asked 
above began to worry me. During that 
summer I spent a month visiting firms like 
IBM, Remington Rand, Underwood, Mon- 
roe, Burroughs, and National Cash Register 
in their various offices. I found much con- 
cern that educators were not worried about 
the educational changes resulting from the 
Integrated and Electronic Data Processing 
(I-EDP) machines coming on the market. 
So I went home and started to read every- 
thing I could lay my hands on that related 
to business applications of electronic com- 
puters. Later, I cautiously began to lecture 
some on I-EDP in three of my classes. 
Feeling the need for additional background, 
I obtained a sabbatical leave to study their 
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effect on schools of business administration, 
generally, and business education depart- 
ments, specifically. I soon saw that to 
better understand what I was being told I 
needed to know something about pro- 
gramming — the coding of information for 
input to a computer. I took the IBM 705 
course in Los Angeles and completed the 
Remington Rand, 002 UNIVAC course in 
New York. These are two of the largest 
computers on the market. In addition I 
talked to dozens of businessmen and visited 
many schools to learn what effect I-EDP 
was going to have on education. 


DEFINITION OF IDP. So that you can better 
understand what is to follow, let me define 
IDP (the over-all term) and EDP (one of the 
machine phases of IDP). From them will 
come the automatic office. IDP, or Inte- 
grated Data Processing, means the develop- 
ment of a system that will eliminate all 
repetitive handling of data through common 
language media. The five-channel tape is 
that common language. Until recently there 
has been no way for one machine to talk 
with another. Each machine thus did its 
own separate and individual job. How does 
the five-channel tape make it possible for 
one machine to communicate with another? 
It is produced as a by-product of another 
job (such as typing a purchase order) and 
that tape is used as input media for other 
machines, i.e., the tape makes the machine 
operate. 


EXAMPLE OF 1pP. In the purchase order ex- 
ample mentioned above, typed copies could 
be used in the usual manner, or the by- 
product punched tape could be fed into a 
tape reader. This machine could be hooked 
to a tape printer in the shipping room, to 
another in the credit office, to another in 
the accounting office; or the same tape, or 
another, could be placed in a transceiver 
and sent to a branch office for handling 
there. The uses are almost unlimited, and 
no further handling of that data by a worker 
would be necessary. The tape can be used 
over and over again and can even be used 
to produce another tape just like itself. Do 
you understand what this means? 


Since the data is never handled by humans 
again, the chances for error have been greatly 
reduced. As the machines operate at speeds 
up to 120 words a minute, or more, opera- 
tions can be speeded up in getting infor- 
mation to those needing it. All the work the 
typist, or someone else, needs to do is to 
feed tapes into machines and see that they 

Office Executive, June, 1956, p. 35. 
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continue running as long as necessary.... 
so much for IDP. 

DEFINITION OF EDP. By EDP, Electronic 
Data Processing, is meant the use of elec- 
tronic computers in an Integrated Data Proc- 
essing system. An electronic computer is a 
relatively large device, generally consisting 
of input-output devices, memory units, com- 
puter unit, and a console or control unit. 
While punched tape can be used as input 
and output media on these machines, elec- 
tronic tape is much better for the larger 
computers, although many of the small or 
medium-sized computers have not yet grad- 
uated from punched cards. The main thing 
to remember about EDP is that it can 
handle extremely large masses of data as 
input and turn out very large masses of 
data as output, modifying this data arith- 
metically at fantastic rates — up to several 
million digits a second. However, these 
machines can only add, subtract, and com- 
pare — just like a rotary calculator — but 
they do it at these terrific speeds. A problem 
which might take 100 men with 100 rotary 
calculators years to turn out, they can do 
in a few weeks or months with the electronic 
computer. It is nothing for a large computer 
to do a thirty-thousand, five-line, check pay- 
roll in a few hours. 

Present high-speed output may be con- 
siderably stepped up when the Stromberg- 
Carlson “Characteron” is placed on the 
market. A recent announcement states that 
it can handle 15,000 characters a second. 
This figure reduces to 3,000 standard five- 
character words a second, or 180,000 words 
a minute. This is fast enough that such 
production can keep up with many computer 
output needs. This production is achieved by 
photographing the face of a very large 
vacuum-type tube, upon which appears the 
output information or data. Printed repro- 
duction by means of the Xerography process 
at 5,000 to 10,000 characters per second may 
soon furnish computers with the high-speed 
printed output they need.? 

Of the two areas, IDP is the one that is 
first going to affect business teachers. The 
equipment for IDP is here now and is quite 
reasonable. Any businessman can afford 
to have some of this equipment in his busi- 
ness. It is also relatively easy to operate, 
compared with EDP equipment. The main 
problem of change-over lies in the develop- 
ment of the system necessary to install it 
efficiently. Millions of dollars worth of this 
equipment is already in business establish- 
ments and great quantities more are being 
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purchased. Your students and mine will 
find it there waiting for them to use when 
they graduate today and tomorrow. More 
about this later. 

THE SECRETARY WILL BE LEAST AFFECTED. 
What does all this mean in terms of specific 
jobs? The secretary will be the business 
graduate least affected by IDP or EDP. 
While she will meet I-EDP changes at every 
turn of her work, she will still basically act 
as the “front” for her boss. He will be using 
terminology relating to I-EDP and she will 
constantly come into contact with I-EDP 
personnel. New machines will confront her 
everywhere. Increasingly, she will be used 
and classified as a junior executive. Her 
shorthand will be more and more used as 
a personal-use skill. 

THE STENOGRAPHER MAY HAVE TO CHANGE. 
The stenographer is much more likely to 
find changes, particularly in those concerns 
maintaining stenographic pools. The small 
businessman needs, and will continue to 
need, a general-purpose stenograper who 
does many things. Today large numbers of 
stenographers are finding tape machines re- 
placing their contact with the dictator. This 
process will increasingly take place. One 
day an automatic machine may not |only 
take dictation but translate it into mailable 
form. Such machines are experimentally 
possible now, using a limited vocabulary 
and phonetic spelling. 

Already the typewriter without a tape 
attachment is beginning to vanish, just as 
the manual keyboard is vanishing before 
the onslaught of the electric typewriter. 
Machine transcriptionists are being hired 
and trained or retrained in ever-increasing 
numbers. Soon, many of them will be pro- 
ducing punched tapes at the same time they 
are producing typed copy from the material 
transcribed. These tapes can be used wher- 
ever this same material is needed — making 
the human rehandling of that data un- 
necessary. 

TYPISTS WILL BE UPGRADED. While many 
stenographers will become machine tran- 
scriptionists, it is the typist that will supply 
the largest numbers of these workers. Many 
stenographers will consider transcription 
work a demotion, while for the typist this 
new position will be a promotion, both in 
pay and in status. It will be a different job, 
too. Electric typewriters will be standard in 
most offices for one thing. Many of these 
electric machines will have punched or elec- 
tronic tape attachments in order simultane- 
ously to produce input media for integrated 
devices or electronic machines while making 
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a typed copy. The increased pay and the 
increased tooling costs will mean that the 
typist; will;,jhave to type faster and more 
accurately; than ever before. Any infor- 
mation used as input for integrated or elec- 
tronic machines must be absolutely perfect. 
Errors, of course, will occur, but every error 
can be fantastically costly. With electronic 
machines handling one or two million digits 
a second, any error can be multiplied many 
times. 

As ordinary office costs have gone up, the 
businessman will have to have greater pro- 
duction from future machine transcrip- 
tionists to make a profit. 

SALESMEN WILL BE AFFECTED. ‘The sales- 
man on the road may be tied to this tran- 
scription program, as may any executive who 
moves about a great deal with little oppor- 
tunity to get back to his office. These people 
very likely will take lightweight, portable, 
battery-powered tape recorders with them. 
Orders, instructions, contracts, and many 
other things will be recorded directly onto 
tape at the source or in a hotel room later. 
These tapes will be sent to the office for 
transcription and for the production of tapes 
as input media for other machines. Dictation 
to common-language tapes may not be far 
away. 

Behind-the-counter salesmen are already 
being affected by IDP. Many of you have 
heard about the American Airline’s Reserv- 
isor—a large drum memory device that 
makes possible the accurate selling of seats 
without danger of overlapping sales. 

LEASED WIRE USE. Large firms that already 
have sub-assembly houses, branches, sub- 
contractors and similar groups tied to them 
by leased wire will use punched tapes to 
send these places required data by means of 
transceiver units or teletypewriters. No 
further handling of this data by the home 
office or the branch office will be necessary. 
Machines will read these tapes and produce 
copies or instructions, or both, or even 
duplicates of the original tapes as desired. 
Mistakes can loom large in such integrated 
data processing. Proofreading of high caliber 
at the time a tape is produced is a “must” 
for all typists, as well as original accuracy 
to reduce the need for corrections. 

FILING WILL CHANGE. ‘Today’s file clerks 
won’t recognize much of the equipment they 
will use to house tapes, punched or electric. 
The variety of input media on electronic 
machines is astounding. New types of file 
cabinets are being developed to house these 
new types of media. More will be on the 
market soon. Equipment is only a small 
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part of the file clerk’s coming problems. New 
systems of filing will have to be devised. 
A twenty-foot punched tape contains a lot 
of information. How do you find what is 
on it? How do you “check” out such a tape? 
How do you file it so you can find the infor- 
mation needed, since each tape may contain 
a wide variety of items? Others may want 
to use part of a tape. Do you cut it up and 
distribute it around? If not, how do you 
satisfy several persons desiring that tape 
at the same time? 

When large memory drums, with random 
access memories to enable them to find a 
specific item quickly and easily, contain 
much of the data of an office on a permanent 
storage basis, will most file clerks be fired? 
In many cases, only the input information 
and its updated output form, if any, will 
be capable of being filed. Of course, this 
isn’t going to happen in a minute, as it will 
take much legal action and much education 
to get people to accept the printed product 
of a tape, or magnetic core memory, as a 
visible record. But come it will, just as the 
acceptance of microfilm records has come. 
There may also be a diminution of records 
in one area and increases in another. The 
National Records Management Association 
believes that electronic machines may in- 
crease the demand for records. I’m not sure 
in the end that most data won’t be stored on 
large random access memory devices and 
be available in printed form only — by 
means of high speed printers. Most of the 
time this data will have no visible means 
of support. 

ACCOUNTING RECORDS WILL BE VITALLY AF- 
FECTED. The retail clerk and the accountant 
are mutually going to be affected. The sales 
clerk, using a revised form of the charge-a- 
plate, will simultaneously produce a punched 
tape and a sales slip or make changes by 
direct wire in some storage media of the 
magnetic drum type. By either method, the 
customer’s account will be updated and 
the item sold subtracted from the inventory, 
all without the aid of a clerk or bookkeeper. 
Since in the future all credit services may 
be funneled through a common billing insti- 
tution (probably a bank), a master tape of 
all sales transactions in a store may be sent 
to this institution and there used to make 
out the bills that will be sent customers 
serviced by this central agency. Again, 
little or no human assistance will be neces- 
sary. Punched tapes and a computer will 
keep all records straight. 

When you pay your bill, you will send 
back the punched card sent with your state- 
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ment (or that is your statement, with a 
tear-off stub as your receipt) as you now 
do for many insurance company premiums. 
This returned card will credit your account 
and that of the store originally involved in 
the transaction with little human effort ex- 
pended. Thus, the bookkeeper, I’m sure, 
has already begun to worry about his job. 

In addition to the changes mentioned 
above, others may be coming in the ac- 
counting system field. Many systems people 
feel the accountant hasn’t done a good job 
of systematizing his work. As one systems 
man said to me, “If the accountant doesn’t 
systematize his work properly, we will do 
it for him.” To get data into the proper 
work flow for maximum computer use will 
require major changes in accounting systems 
as set up in many businesses today. 

Another example of the bookkeeping and 
clerical changes that are coming is the one 
taking place in the payroll area. More and 
more workers are punching clocks that pro- 
duce a tab input card or affect some memory 
device, thus doing away with routine clerical 
and bookkeeping jobs. No longer will this 
information be transferred to individual ac- 
counts, figured for payroll purposes, or 
checks made out by human beings. All 
this will be done by tapes and/or machines 
which will print out checks completely filled 
in with all necessary information at the rate 
of 10,000 or more an hour. 

The accountant, himself, will have to 
devise new means of preparing statements 
from electronic tapes and high speed printer 
output. As one electronics man stated it, 
“How do you audit an electronic tape?” — 
or, I might add, a random access memory 
drum? Our largest accounting firms have 
their best brains working on this problem. 
Price Waterhouse, one of the larger ac- 
counting firms in the United States, has as 
one of its customers, Esso. When I was 
visiting in Baton Rouge, Esso had just 
completed putting in a 705 computer (one 
of IBM’s largest) and two 650’s. More and 
more of their data were being found on the 
dozens of tapes involved. Price Waterhouse 
had to learn the new techniques involved if 
they wanted to continue this contract, and 
this included an understanding of how these 
computers operate. I have no doubt they 
have solved the problem satisfactorily by 
now, but it will be a continuing one for 
years to come. 

INVENTORY CONTROL AND I-EDP. I have al- 
ready detailed some of the new wrinkles in 
billing as the result of tape input. Inventory 
control is another area that lends itself to 
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IDP. In many businesses, such as aircraft 
assembly, inventory control has not been 
possible until the advent of the high speed 
computer with its large memory storage and 
random access devices. They have made 
possible the accurate'Yaccounting of mate- 
rials, better order procedure, efficient dis- 
patching of railroad cars, and similar 
processes not feasible on an accurate level 
before. 


Yes, a new era is being ushered in for the 
accountant. It may well be that he will 
have to assume other duties and respon- 
sibilities if he wishes to maintain a position 
of authority. It will definitely be true that 
the bookkeeper and the junior accountant 
will have to learn new skills. 


One of those he might well look into is 
that of planner and programmer, e.g., the 
work of setting up the system under which 
a computer operates and prepares the input 
data necessary. As a planner, he will be 
concerned with work flow. He will have to 
make sure data reach the computer in the 
most economical manner and see that prob- 
lems of work flow are solved. As a pro- 
grammer, he will flow-chart the process by 
which data reach a computer and write 
up the detailed program necessary for trans- 
lation into machine input. 


All office workers will need to know how 
a computer works, how data must reach a 
computer, and how to program that data 
for most efficient use. While they may never 
become planners or programmers, they will 
be involved in the flow of data through the 
office and ignorance of the over-all principles 
and procedures of I-EDP can slow work 
down, create errors, and even cost the office 
worker his job. 

MACHINE OPERATORS MAY BE ADVERSELY AF- 
recteD. The work of the machine operator 
may be adversely affected by large com- 
puters. Hours of work on a calculator can 
be done in a few minutes on a large com- 
puter. One insurance firm expects that it 
will need 50 per cent fewer calculating ma- 
chine operators, typists, punched card oper- 
ators, and file clerks. However, machine 
operators will still be needed for some time 
in small businesses in IDP situations (those 
with punched tape attachments), in those 
routines where data do not lend themselves 
to automation, and where a statistician or 
mathematical worker needs to supplement 
his mental work with many calculations. 


3Office Executive, June, 1957, p. 35. 


DEMAND FOR I-EDP WORKERS. ‘There is a 
frightening demand building up for I-EDP 
workers. Already thousands of IDP pieces 
of equipment alone have been installed, and 
the tide is just commencing. Many of these 
devices can be operated by present workers 
on the job with a little training. Some 
devices may take quite a bit of training to 
operate. However, operation of the machine 
is not the big problem — it is knowing how 
to use that machine to the best advantage 
of the business. Good communication be- 
tween machines by means of punched tapes 
just doesn’t happen. Someone must con- 
struct the systems under which they are to 
operate and see that they operate properly. 
This isthe type of work into which business 
education graduates with good I-EDP back- 
ground should be going. Who knows better 
how a business operates than the office 
worker well acquainted with all areas 
through the office services supplied to all 
parts of the business. 

As for EDP equipment, one authority 
has just estimated that by 1966, 10,000 
large computers will be in operation, and 
that 170,000 men will be needed to run 
them. This will be in addition to the 
thousands of medium- and small-sized com- 
puters of various makes operating in busi- 
ness. The size of this training program can 
be seen when we learn that, until recently, 
this number would have been more than 
all the engineers graduated in the United 
States during a nine year period.® 

An earlier estimate of electronic man- 
power needs was made by Mr. Grasch in 
1955 at a manpower conference at Wayne 
State University. He said, 


“ec 


....We must count on a total of the order of 
one million in the field at the end of the next 
decade, and I expect this to happen. 

“Now we certainly are not going to get a million 
people out of the universities; we are not getting 
the Ph.D.’s we currently need out of the mathe- 
matics departments. Some of those produced will 
undoubtedly be working in our area although they 
will not be programmers.... The universities 
can, therefore, help by making sure that they 
will provide us with effective supervisors and 
planners.’ 


WHAT SHOULD THE BUSINESS TEACHER DO? 
The business teacher must wake up to the 
fact that job changes are ahead. Many 
present workers will have to be retrained. 
Our present courses of study will have to 
be revamped, but only after careful research 
tells what must be done. We in business 


4Arvid W. Jacobson, Editor, FIRST CONFERENCE ON TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR THE COMPUTER MACHINE 


FIELD. Wayne University Press, 1955, p. 90. 
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education should act as leaders in getting 
our own schools to set up I-EDP Com- 
mittees. These committees should keep 
teachers informed on what they need to know 
about automation and organize discussion 
and training groups to provide the type of 
background and ability the various teachers 
in the school need. These committees should 
also encourage and help teachers find out 
how I-EDP is going to affect their own 
teaching area. And finally these committees 
should be instrumental in seeing that needed 
courses in adult education are set up and 
needed curriculum changes made. 

SUGGESTED COURSE CHANGES IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. I don’t claim to be a prophet, 
but I think I can see certain changes coming 
that should be made in business classes and 
courses. For one thing, many graduates 
will have to be of a higher type than at 
present. In my travels around the United 
States, everyone took great pains to let me 
know that, above all, business students 
must be taught how to think logically. Years 
ago I predicted that the next great change 
in business textbooks would be toward prob- 
lem solving. So far, nothing much has hap- 
pened. But the development of logical think- 
ing can better be done through problem- 
solving classwork than through lecture, or 
other spoon-fed methods. On the college level, 
a course, or several courses, in logic might 
be a worth-while prerequisite. Where fea- 
sible, classes should be taught by the case 
method. 

More ability to see math relationships 
and to solve business problems by mathe- 
matics was the next great change I encoun- 
tered. Business, through statistical and 
operations research methods, will make 
great use of mathematical ability. In busi- 
ness teaching, we are going to have to de- 
mand business arithmetic textbooks that 
tell us less about interest, percentage, etc. 
and more about business problems that use 
basic principles of linear programming and 
matrix algebra in their solution. I don’t 
think simple mathematical models along 
these lines would be beyond the compre- 
hension of high school students. I’m now 
talking about the kind of student we will 
have to attract in the future. When routine 
clerical jobs disappear into the mouth 
of a computer, business classes as dumping 
grounds for misfits, for low ability students, 
and for tired or lazy students can no longer 
be tolerated. Right now business teachers 
should start demanding, and getting, the 
highest quality student into their classes— 
no other will be wanted in a few years. 
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Machines are going to change. More and 
more typewriters will be electric and many 
of them, as well as many figuring machines, 
will have punched-tape attachments for pro- 
ducing tapes as a by-product of some point- 
of-origin job. Greater accuracy, better 
proofreading, and higher speeds will be 
necessary. Our students will have to be 
familiar with the many uses of tapes and 
how they must be handled, particularly in 
a filing situation. Our typists will have to 
learn machine transcription as part of their 
regular class work. Most of them are going 
to be doing this work, sooner or later. 
Shorthand should be played down as a 
vocational skill and taught as a tool for 
taking notes. There are very few people in 
this world who couldn’t become more effi- 
cient on the job or at home through a 
knowledge of personal-use shorthand. This, 
of course, will mean another revolution in 
our shorthand textbooks so the basic skill 
needed for this purpose can be taught in 
less time and with less effort. I predict that 
one of these days as many persons will be 
taking personal-use shorthand as are now 
taking personal-use typewriting. 


Anyone teaching retailing subjects will 
also have to teach IDP machines, partic- 
ularly the use of punched-edge cards, punched 
tapes, punched tags, and many similar de- 
vices to control inventories and to speed up 
the production of sales records. This means 
that the accountant and bookkeeper must 
know about these things, too. Because a 
good system involves the proper relation- 
ship of all machines in a business, these two 
workers will have to know when to use many 
types of one-shot writing processes, all the 
way from pegboards to duplicated masters 
as by-products of point-of-origin produced 
copy. 


The list of changes is endless. My advice 
to business teachers is to learn the following 
things and apply them to your business 
classes to make the transition that is coming 
as painless as possible. 

1. Learn the principles of good systems operations 


and how they can be applied to business office 
work. 


2. Learn how to operate as many office machines 
as you can and the types of functions they 
can perform. 


3. Learn the interrelationship of all machines and 
how they can fit into a system to help achieve 
the objectives of a business. 


4. Learn how to be proficient in working with 
integrated data processing machines, of the 
punched paper tape type particularly. 

(Concluded on page 144) 


























Much of the shading effect in stencil work 
is accomplished by the use of a stylus known 
as the shading or roller point stylus. The 
points of such styli are wheels of different 
width, different design, such as dot-dot, 
dash-dash, dot-dash, thin fine lines with 
teeth close together, coarse thick teeth with 
wider edges and wider apart, broad lines, 
thin lines, and double lines, etc. 

Each complete kit of styli will contain 
several different roller point styli of different 
size and design. Usually each different de- 
sign will be represented by at least three 
tools — fine, medium, and coarse. Different 
companies producing such tools vary the 
designs used. If the operator is especially 
interested in various shading designs, such 
designs may be collected by selecting ithe 
same tool from various companies. 

Reasonably straight lines can easily be 
done with the wire-loop stylus since the 
lines are not too curved for the tool. Shad- 
ing work can be done by using the wheel 
styli in a back-and forth rolling motion. 
Small uniform lines indicate work done by 
a fine wheel tool. Darker portions can be 
produced by using the second tool over the 
same area on which another was first used, 
or by going across in a different direction 
with the same tool. The latter process is 
known as cross-hatching and is used very 
effectively in shading. Cross-hatching actu- 
ally means making two designs with one 
tool. Beginners in stylus work make the 
mistake of working lightly for light lines 
and heavy for heavy lines as they would 
do for a pencil drawing. This is the most 
drastic mistake they could make in stencil 
work. The pressure must always be suffi- 
cient to cut through the stencil. The change 
in lines can only be accomplished with the 
change in tools. 
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Drawing and Shading Can 
Be Easy on the Duplicat- 
ing Stencil 


by WILLIAM A. RICHARDS, FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


Mr. Richards suggests some techniques and provides some 
examples of shading that can easily be done on stencils. 


Method of using the shading stylus: Place a 
cushion sheet beneath the stencil and over 
the flexible writing plate. Press the design 
or geared teeth of the wheel into the stencil. 
Use a uniform pressure and slowly move 
the tool forward and backward in the area 
to be shaded without raising the tool from 
the surface of the stencil. It is a mistake to 
think the design can be made uniform by 
raising the tool or by stroking in one direc- 
tion. Therefore, it is important that con- 
tinuous pressure be applied to the stylus. 
By gradually pulling the stylus to the side, 
the wheel is made to walk over the area. 
It may be necessary to twist the handle 
slightly between the thumb and finger to 
follow a curved area. The process is more 
or less the forming of a number of contin- 
uous lines. By being careful and’by keeping 
the stylus in step, the lines will be uniform 
in size. 

It is not well to be discouraged on the 
first attempt. The beginner should realize 
anything so exacting and unfamiliar to the 
average beginner will require tedious and 
untiring practice to accomplish the best 
results. It will soon be realized that every 
mark made on the stencil will reproduce on 
the final copy, even the fingernail marks. 
With a great deal of practice you will learn 
to keep the lines within the limited area 
without running over. When the use of the 
wheel shading is mastered, the effect when 
run off on the machine will be a gray shading 
appearance. The thicker the stencil the 
darker the final copy will be, provided it 
is well cut. A good grade of stencil is neces- 
sary for satisfactory work. Poor-grade sten- 
cils will not take the wheel tools properly. 
The final appearance of work will be limited 
only to the talent, ability, and training of 
the individual. 
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If it is desirable to make some parts of 
the design darker than other parts, the 
wheel can be used for cross-hatching by 
merely turning the hand in the opposite 
direction and repeating the process formerly 
described. The lines made the second time 
cut across the first and thus give the cross- 
hatch effect. 

If still darker shading is desired, the tool 
may be turned in another direction and the 
process repeated. The beginner should be 
cautious and not cut away the connective 
tissues of the stencil leaving only a hole. 


Dotted Shading 


Dotted shading gives a pleasing effect 
and serves particularly well to illustrate the 
swing of the bat, the path of a ball, the rays 
of the sun, etc. Many users have been using 
the dotted wheel for lines only, not realizing 
the full possibilities of such a tool. This 
tool, including the fine and coarse points, 
can be used very well for ruling accounting 
forms, reports, etc., which so frequently must 
be reproduced by the stencil process. 

Contrary to the shading previously de- 
scribed, the dotted line tool is not “walked” 
back and forth without raising. The stencil 
should be stroked with this stylus. A swift 
stroke is usually easier to control if the user 
will have in mind where to begin and end 
before beginning the stroke. If the user is 
undecided during a stroke he will certainly 
hesitate and produce a shaky, unsure line. 
By making all lines parallel, whether curved 
or straight and close together, about 1/32”, 
the finished copy will resemble stippling or 
give a Ben Day effect. The cushion sheet 
is used under the stencil as before. 

If tracing is being done, the drawing to 
be traced is always placed underneath the 
flexible writing plate. If unable to draw 
freehand, the wheel shading will be much 
easier than plate or screen shading. In 
wheel shading, the copy can be left under 
the stencil while the shading is done. Many 
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of the plates used in shading are not trans- 
parent, therefore, necessitating the removal 
of the design and shading freehand. 

The fine wheel stylus can be used fairly 
successfully in place of the loop-point for 
making solid lines. 

Solids made in this way are not as black 
as those made with the silk sheet, but if 
the machine is well inked they will appear 
solid.‘ 

Screen. or Wire Shading Effects. Wire 
screens are made of ordinary brass screening 
bound on the edge to facilitate their use 
without injury to the hands. These screens 
are prepared by manufacturers of supplies 
in squares of 3 or 6 inches. The closeness 
of the wires or the smallness of the squares 
formed by the crossing of the wires is known 
as_mesh. Almost every company supplies 
wire screens in three mesh, 50, 60, and 80. 
Wire can also be bought at most hardware 
stores and taped around the edges to pro- 
tect the hands. Even ordinary files or finely 
corrugated metal can be used, but are clumsy 
and difficult to handle. 

The wire screen is placed directly be- 
neath the stencil. The largest ball point 
stylus available is used to rub over the 
surface of the stencil. A large circular point- 
ed stylus, sometimes called a burnisher, is 
furnished in some styli kits for rubbing 
over large areas. This saves considerable 
time when a large amount is to be shaded. 
A stylus called “The Spoon” is designed 
for small areas. The screen and stencil 
must be held firmly in place during the 
entire rubbing process. If either the stencil 
or screen slips, the design produced will not 
resemble that of the screen but will be jag- 
ged and haphazard. The operator should 
not attempt replacing the wire to “touch- 





Wire Screen 
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up” areas that have been poorly done. It 
is much more difficult to get wire back in 
place than to inspect carefully before re- 
moving the wire to see if a thorough job 
has been done. An advantage of wire shad- 
ing is that it can be done without the aid 
of the illuminated drawing board since the 
impressions of the wire are usually visible 
from the top side of the stencil. In fact, 
if the board is used, it is better to turn off 
the underneath light when shading by this 
method. 
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Cross-Hatching 





Cross-hatching is very effective in con- 
junction with the screens. By using a small- 
er mesh over a larger mesh the resulting 
appearance is finer than either of the screens 
used. By turning the same screen at various 
angles, stars, V’s, diamond shapes, crosses, 
and other designs may be made. 

Screen shading has been used for a long 
time. It is used by the stencil artist and is 
perhaps the most effective and easiest meth- 
od of shading to be used by the beginner. 

Other Methods of Shading: The shading 
done by the use of the silk sheet will give 
a completely solid design on the final copy. 
Its use is limited to lines no wider than 
3/16 of an inch, as heavier lines will cause 
the stencil to pull apart. The silk sheet can 
be purchased from any company dealing in 
duplicating supplies. In using the silk sheet 
care must be exercised. It is very easy to 
rub the entire body of the stencil away, 
leaving nothing to hold it together. Care 
should also be used in pulling the stencil 
from the silk sheet. The stencil may pull 
apart. 

If errors are made while using any of the 
foregoing methods of shading, correction 
fluid should not be applied with shading 
equipment beneath the stencil. The stencil 
correction fluid will fill the design in the 
plate or silk sheet causing it to be solid and 
uneffective for future use. A sheet of paper 
should be placed underneath the stencil and 
over the plate before applying the fluid. The 
sheet should remain in this position until 
the fluid is dry — about 20 seconds, if the 
corrected part is to be worked through again. 











Recommended for: 
ords used in small retail businesses. 


course in bookkeeping. 


List price $1.96. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 
(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL BUSINESSES provides complete information about the types of records 
needed by most small retail businesses. Although the set is based on a retail grocery store, with departments for gro- 
ceries, meats, and produce, the principles are applicable to any small retail business that uses a cash register. 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping or accounting and wish to complete a practice set that is typical of rec- 
(2) For distributive education classes in which some time is devoted to a study of record keeping without a formal 


(3) For special classes made up of G.I.’s and adults who are preparing to operate small! businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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There is often a wide gulf in classroom 
typing and on-the-job typing. It is my 
feeling that there is a need for on-the-job 
training. Since in most schools this type 
of training is not possible or practical, we 
have a definite need for a course designed 
to give the student an actual job situation 
with work to be completed by office stand- 
ards under office conditions with each stu- 
dent working on a different unit. This 
course should be placed in the fourth se- 
mester of typing. In the first three semesters 
of typing the students have mastered infor- 
mation and typing skill on tabulation, 
business letters, manuscripts, telegrams, 
etc., and they have acquired a straight 
copy skill. 

In the last three weeks of the third se- 
mester of typing, I assign a unit called 
“The Office Worker,” which explains the 
duties and opportunities of office workers 
and the qualities that are necessary to be 
successful on the job. Each student gives 
himself a self-evaluation test and those 
traits in which he scores low he tries to 
improve. 

At the beginning of the course, I give 
each student a mineographed sheet with 
the outline of the course with the job as- 
signments for each unit. (See page 110). 
The course is divided into the following 
units: 

Filing — 3 weeks. Filing is one of the 
most important functions of business and 
government. Almost everything else in 
business can be replaced, but when records 
are lost they can never be replaced. Filing 
demands orderliness. It helps our students 
develop a faculty for decision, accuracy, 
and neatness. In their everyday lives they 
will need these qualities. Everyone uses 
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Teach Office Practice 
with Typing 


by MRS. JOHN GALLOWAY, HARRISBURG HIGH SCHOOL 


HARRISBURG, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mrs. Galloway recognizes that office jobs require more than 
typing skill. She describes how she uses the fourth semester 
of her typing pregram to teach many related office skills. 


filing techniques, even in such simple tasks 
as classifying recipes for a recipe file. In 
the three weeks each student spends on 
filing, he learns indexing and filing rules 
and how to apply them to filing and in- 
dexing cards for a card file and also to apply 
the rules to filing miniature business letters. 
After the small miniature business letters 
are indexed and coded, cross reference slips 
are prepared for some and they are then 
sorted and filed in folders behind the correct 
guides. Information is also given on various 
types of business files. Once the student 
has mastered these techniques he can adapt 
himself readily to any type of filing system 
used by a business office. I also make use 
of the free loan film “It Must Be Some- 
where” by Remington Rand as a motivating 
device. 

Writing Business Letters — 1 week. Many 
office workers and individuals from time 
to time must write business letters. It is 
important that they know the basic prin- 
ciples of business letter writing which are: 
clearness, conciseness, completeness, cour- 
tesy and correctness. In the unit on writing 
business letters, the students review gram- 
mar, spelling, word choice, punctuation, 
abbreviations, capitalization, various types 
of office stationery, business letter place- 
ment, and the mechanical details of the 
letter. Different business letters from a 
number of actual firms are studied. The 
Audio Visual Associates supply a movie 
entitled “The Clay Ball—Business Letters,” 
which is shown in connection wiht this unit. 

Mailing — 1 week. In addition to knowing 
how to handle outgoing mail, an office 
worker must also be familiar with methods 
of handling incoming mail. Under this unit, 
work is also done connected with shipping 
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OUTLINE OF JOB ASSIGNMENT 
ie Mach. Letters | Mail Typing Filing > en Petey Dictation docs. 
A | 17-18 15 6 13-14 8—9-10 12 2-3-4 16 1-5-11 7 
B 1-2 13 12 6-7 9-10-11 4 |15-16-17| 18 3-5-14 8 
C 7-8 12 13 14-15 1-2-3 11 4-5-6 10 16-17-18| 9 
D | 13-14 10 8 11-12 2-3-4 15 5-6-7 9 16-17-18} 1 
E 15-16 18 7 1-2 10-11-12 9 3-4-5 8 6-13-17) 14 
F 11-12 1 9 13-14 3-4-5 10 6-7-8 15 16-17-18 2 
G 9-10 3 1 7-8 4-5-6 2 |11-12-13| 14 0-19-10 15 
H | 910| 17 | 3 | 45 (11-12-13) 1 [14-15-16 7 | 268 | 18 
I 15-16 6 10 2-3 12-13-14 5 7-8-9 | 11 1-4-18 | 17 
J 13-14 2 5 3-4 15-16-17; 18 8—-9-10 6 1-12-7 | 11 
K 5-6 7 4 9-10 |13-14-15 8 {16-17-18 3 1-11-2 | 12 
L 7-8 9 18 10-11 {14-15-16| 17 1-2-3 5 4-12-13) 6 
M 5-6 8 11 1-2 16-17-18 7 |18-14-15 4 9-10-12) 3 
N 3-4 11 17 15-16 7-8-9 6 |12-13-14 2 1-18-10} 5 
O 11-12 a 15 8-9 5-6-7 14 1-2-3 13 16-17-18] 10 
| 
P 1-2 5 14 12-13 6-7-8 3 9-10-11) 12 16-17-18 + 
Q 3-4 14 2 5-6 7-8-9 15 10-11-12! l 16-17-18 13 
Letters refer to student, numbers to the week of the semester. For example, Student A 
works on the dictaphone the 17th and 18th weeks of the semester. ~ 
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services. For extra practice, the student 
goes to the post office for the school mail 
and distributes it to the various teacher 
boxes. He also does the mailing for the 
school. 

Telephone, Reception, Telegraph — 1 week. 
As the telephone is so commonly used, 
there is sometimes a tendency to assume 
that anyone can use a telephone correctly 
and no emphasis on correct telephone 
techniques is necessary. But in business, 
success is often influenced by how skillfully 
a person handles telephone calls. The stu- 
dent serving in this department for the 
week is responsible for answering the phone 
when the instructor makes a number of 
practice calls. He also serves as reception- 
ist and has a desk by the door to take care 
of any persons entering. The receptionist 
also prepares telegrams, selecting the correct 
type of service. This is a very important 
aspect and very often will mean the saving 
of money or the saving of valuable time for 
a business. The movie, “Telephone Cour- 
tesy,” is shown. 

Office Typing — 2 weeks. Under the unit 
office typing, all typing of special forms 
which do not come under any special unit 
is studied. Among these forms are rough 
drafts, manuscripts, business reports, min- 
utes, resolutions, legal papers, itineraries, 
payroll forms, banking forms, and forms used 
in buying and selling. The movie, “Check- 
mate,” is an excellent source of information 
in connection with banking forms. 

Dictaphone — 2 weeks. Dictating machines 
are used by some businessmen for recording 
all their office dictation and by others to 
supplement the dictation that is given to 
their secretaries. Dictating machines have 
come into their own being. At first it was 
thought that they would completely take 
the place of shorthand dictation, but now 
we find that they have their own place in 
our modern office. If a businessman is very 
busy throughout the day with callers and 
committees, he may use his dictating ma- 
chine by dictating his records or cylinders 
the night before and then his secretary 
can transcribe them the next day at the 
office. Dictating machines have many ad- 
vantages and every secretarial or clerical 
worker should be trained in the use of at 
least one type of transcribing machine. The 
skill acquired in using one type of machine 
can easily be transferred to any other type. 
In the two weeks spent on this unit, the 
student spends the class period plus one 
extra period every day. In the twenty or 
more periods he spends, every student is 
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able to achieve a minimum transcription 
speed which, of course, will be dependent 
on his typing rate. Examinations are avail- 
able from the various companies which 
rent the machines to schools. 

Duplication — 3 weeks. In our school we 
have both a mimeograph and a ditto machine 
to use in our unit on duplication. Both the 
preparation of the stencil and ditto master 
are taught in addition to operation of the 
machines. A good stencil or master can be 
ruined by improper running techniques. 
Many interesting things can be done with 
a stencil or a ditto master to achieve unusual 
effects. In this unit the student types a 
newspaper stencil, a program, a_ postal 
card using stencils. A French folder, a 
tabulated report, and a graph are duplicated 
using ditto masters. 

Electric Typewriter — 1 week. Prior to the 
week on the electric typewriter, every 
student has become familiar with the oper- 
ation of the machine in the third semester 
of typing. Drills and exercises are used 
this week to increase the student’s speed. 
Production on letters, envelopes, and tab- 
ulated reports is also increased by the use 
of the electric typewriter. 

Adding Machine — 1 week. Knowledge of 
adding, substracting, muplication and divi- 
sion is obtained during this week by the 
use of exercises and problems. One week 
is time enough only to acquaint the student 
with the adding machine and learn the 
keyboard. 

The last three weeks are spent by those 
who have taken shorthand as a unit on 
machine transcription since only one year 
of shorthand is offered. The three extra 
weeks are spent by the other students in 
more office typing concerning such things 
as income tax. 

Each week’s work is graded on the basis 
of fifty points. At the end of each six weeks 
points are totaled and an examination is 
given to each student over the work com- 
pleted. A final examination is given at 
the end of the course. The final week of 
school is spent on data sheets, application 
letters and interviews. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICE PRACTICE 


A 16-page booklet entitled “Suggestions for Programs 
of Office Practice and Procedures” will be sent with- 
out charge to any interested teacher. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Job Placement 


The Cooperative Approach to 





by CHARLES E. REIGEL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Business Department should take a greater share of 
the responsibility for the job placement of their students. 
This article gives us some general principles for establishing 
this responsibility while leaving the specifics up to the teacher. 





How often do you hear, “Suzie 
was my best student, so naturally 
I placed her with Mr. Jones’ Com- 
pany,” or “Sally was a rather weak 
student, but I managed to get her 
a pretty good clerical position’? 
What is wrong with these state- 
ments? Nothing, apparently; bul 
think of the implication of these 
two statements or such similar 
statements. What the business 
teacher is really saying is that / 
did this, J did that, or J thought 
this, or J thought that. It seems 
that the emphasis is on the teach- 
er, not on the student who is 
being placed in his first position. 

It is good that a great number of busi- 
ness teachers possess this zea] and enthu- 
siasm for their job. Enthusiasm is a 
necessary trait of any teacher. However, 
is it being used to the best advantage? 
There is a placement plan in which the 
student is the center of attraction, a plan 
whereby the student is carefully and objec- 
tively evaluated in terms of a certain spe- 
cific position. 

ESSENTIALS OF A COOPERATIVE JOB PLACE- 
MENT PLAN: No attempt will be made to 
lay down a set plan. The following points, 
however, should be considered in job place- 
ment. Specifics which may be mentioned 
may or may not apply in a given situation. 

1. Business teachers should have sole re- 
sponsibility for job placement for graduates 
of the business program in their high school. 
By tradition, job placement of high school 
students has rested in the hands of coun- 
selors. However, in the case of business 
graduates, who else is more qualified or 
capable to do this placement of business 
students than the teachers who have had 
the students in their classes for one, two, 
and even three years? Who knows the stu- 
dents better academically, and personally? 

2. A definite procedure must be set up, 
understood, and followed. In order to 
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handle placement cooperatively, 
a definite, workable procedure 
must be outlined —a _ procedure 
that is brief and to the point, yet 
has sufficient structure so that 
each teacher in the department 
has a clear understanding of it. 
However, care must be exercised 
to avoid the procedure becoming 
the end and not the means to the 
end — that of easy efficient place- 
ment. In other words, all busi- 
ness teachers must understand 
how this works. 

3. Placement must be done on a 
departmental or unit basis. Place- 
ment is a matter of ““We helped Suzie get her 
job,” not “I got the job for Suzie.” We, of 
course, means all the teachers inthe Business 
Department. It is only in this sense that 
placement will be objective and effective. 

4. Placement should represent the com- 
bined efforts and thinking of all the business 
teachers. The logical result of the “‘we” 
attitude towards placement is that it repre- 
sents a cooperative venture. The fact that 
placement is done on a departmental or unit 
basis, to some degree, brings this cooperative 
approach about. That is not enough, how- 
ever. What is needed is some informal meth- 
od of procedure for obtaining the selection 
of students for positions as they become 
available. In this cooperative placement, 
there is a definite need for a leader who 
logically would be the head of the depart- 
ment, or who may be some designated 
teacher of the department. In my own 
experience these selections of students was 
initiated by the chairman of the Business 
Department based upon records of achieve- 
ment. The discussion of the students was 
done as quickly as possible whenever it was 
convenient to the teachers. Usually, this 
would require not more than five minutes 
of actual discussion. It was then the respon- 
sibility of the department head to contact 
the students and arrange the interview. 
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5. Working relations must be established 
and maintained with the counselor’s office. 
Once the understanding that the business 
teachers will handle the placement of all 
business students, the problem of coor- 
dination between the Business Department 
and the counselor’s office comes into the 
picture. Inasmuch as any incoming phone 
calls relative to jobs come to the counselor’s 
office because of the location of phones in a 
high school, some arrangement must be made 
concerning these inquiries about students for 
jobs. Perhaps the simplest manner to han- 
dle this situation is to prepare a form that 
the counselor can fill out with pertinent 
information about the position to be for- 
warded to the Business Department. It is 
important that the head of the department 
or some designated person follow up this 
request immediately and follow through ac- 
cording to the procedure already mentioned. 
It has been my experience that, if properly 
handled, the counseling staff will welcome 
this type of arrangement. 

6. Working relations must be established and 
maintained with employers, prospective em- 
ployers, and businessmen, in general, in the 
community. This is essential to the efficient 
placement of students. How can this re- 


lationship be established? Simply by work- 
ing at it. If nothing has been done along 
this line, progress will be slow. In fact, it 
may take several years to build up a cooper- 
ative relationship between employers and 
business teachers. Businessmen are usually 
willing and anxious to work with the Busi- 
ness Department. Specifically, working at 
it means to get on the phone and talk to 
employers. Go out in the community and 
contact employers; get to know them. But 
most of all, when a call comes in to the 
school inquiring for workers, be prompt in 
contacting the prospective employer. Be 
especially careful in the selection of students 
for a job so that trust in the Business De- 
partment’s judgement is built up from the 
start on the part of the businessman. After 
a few successful placements word will get 
around that the school is a good place to 
secure help. 

This material is not presented with the 
thought that this is the way placement should 
be done so far as specifics are concerned, but 
to present some principals that should be 
considered in doing a responsible job of 
placement. The specifics will vary from 
school to school and from situation to 
situation. 
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of Bookkeeping 


Numbers—The Medium 





by I. DAVID SATLOW, THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Many of our student bookkeeping errors stem from the poor 

writing of numbers. Dr. Satlow reviews for us points of 

teacher concentration in teaching students how to write 
legibly. 


Numbers are the medium of bookkeeping. 
When properly treated, they serve as a 
vehicle for understanding; when poorly 
treated, they become an obstacle. In the 
ensuing article, an attempt will be made to 
indicate some of the opportunities that are 
open to us for the proper use of numbers. 

At the outset, we should recognize the 
basic fact that numbers constitute a lan- 
guage in themselves, a universal language 
that has but ten characters. Attaining pro- 
ficiency in the writing of the ten characters 
comprising the language of numbers should 
therefore be easier than in the writing of the 
letter symbols, of which there are twenty- 
six in the lower case and a similar quantity 
in the upper case. Furthermore, it is more 
important. In the word language, the mean- 
ing of any word can be approximated from 
its context, whereas in number language the 
poor formation of any figure prevents one 
from reading the number, or, what is worse, 
causes an incorrect reading. 

It might also be pointed out that the 
reading of number language is much easier 
to master than that of words, since each 
figure has a limited number of sounds, where- 
as an individual letter or a combination of 
several letters will have ever so many sounds. 
In the aggregate, the basic principles under- 
lying the reading of number symbols are far 
fewer than those dealing with the sound of 
many an individual letter. 

To assure that numbers serve as the prop- 
er vehicle for the understanding of book- 
keeping, the teacher should exercise care in 
his work at the board, making certain that 
he forms his figures properly, writes them 
legibly, and in proper alignment. He should 
expect the same degree of diligence and care 
on the part of his students. 

The usual attitude with which a student 
comes to class is that it does not matter how 
the numbers are written as long as they are 
written. This mind-set must be reckoned 
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with by the teacher in his attempt to de- 
velop proper work habits. There are times 
when the teacher might ask the student in 
an unguarded moment to read certain en- 
tries made by him. He may find the student 
reading an “incorrect”” number only be- 
cause it had been written carelessly the 
previous night. A case in point is the number 
56, written “ambiguously,” and read the 
following day as 36. Such errors are not 
errors of principle in bookkeeping; they are 
purely mechanical in nature, attributable 
to poor formation of figures. When they 
are brought to light, the importance of form- 
ing figures legibly is driven home. 

Similarly, with the proper alignment of 
figures, mere telling will not convince stu- 
dents that poor alignment is frequently the 
cause of poor footing. A simple experiment 
that can serve as a motivating device for 
greater care in the alignment of numbers 
consists of a brief “‘test” that contains two 
addition problems on a duplicated sheet. 
One problem has a long column of figures 
that are properly aligned; the other, a short 
column that is poorly aligned. The results 
will invariably disclose a greater incidence 
of error as well as a greater length of time 
required for performance of the shorter but 
poorly aligned column of figures than for 
the longer but properly aligned column. 

When the lesson of proper alignment is 
driven home, the value of the lightly printed 
rulings in the money columns will finally 
register with the students. The purpose of 
the dividing line between the dollars and 
the cents will obviate the necessity for the 
dollar and cent symbols and the decimal 
point on bookkeeping paper. The same can 
be said of the comma as the thousands’ 
symbol. 

Once proper figure formation and proper 
alignment have been mastered, the students 
are ready for training in writing figures that 
are neither too tall nor too short. The very 
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tall figures leave little room for the making 
of corrections; the very short ones cannot 
be read too readily. 

We cannot leave our consideration of 
the writing of numbers without a word about 
footings. The value of pencil footings is not 
fully appreciated until the student is trained 
to pencil-foot several times in the course of 
a practice set and to use subsequently the 
pencil footing as the substitute for all of the 
ink entries that have preceded the footing. 
The skills entail the use of a sharpened 
pencil, the omission of any addition line, 
the entry of the footings in the upper part 
of the “squares” — directly underneath the 
last ink entry, the leaving of room on the 
same line (in the same squares) for the next 
ink entry, and the use of preceding footings 
as subtotals. 

The reading of numbers generally should 
offer no difficulty to our students. Where 
it does, special assistance is called for. For 
that matter, even those students who are 
able to read the usual sums appearing in 
bookkeeping problems may encounter dif- 
ficulty in some of the number-reading sit- 
uations in which they are likely to find 
themselves in a business office. The ver- 
ification of lengthy invoice numbers, the 
checking of Social Security numbers on the 
quarterly federal report, and the confir- 
mation of a series of insurance policy num- 
bers are but a few of the many instances 
calling for special skill in the oral reading 
of numbers. 

Practice in the oral reading of numbers 
should be had at school. The reading of 
numbers like 8,004 and 7,095 differs mark- 
edly from the reading of insurance policy 
numbers or of Social Security numbers. In 
each case, the student is to be given the 
chance to do the reading — and patience 
on the part of the teacher is required. 

In the reading of sums appearing in trans- 
actions, dollars and cents should be an- 
nounced. In reading back a series of amounts 
appesting in accounts, the words dollars 
and cents should be omitted. Instead, 
various office techniques might be employed, 
the simplest one being the substitution of 
and for the decimal. $87.24 would be read 
thus, “eighty-seven and twenty-four’; $93 
would be read thus, “ninety-three even,” 
or simply, “ninety-three.” (To avoid any 
misinterpretation, it should be pointed out 
that this procedure is recommended only 
for the reading back of a series of amounts; 
for the usual rendition of individual sums, 
the “eighty-seven dollars and twenty-four 
cents” response would still be in order.) 
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Practice should also be had in the reading 
of numbers by groupings. For example, an 
insurance policy numbered 1769247 would 
not be read, “one million, seven hundred 
sixty-nine thousand, two hundred forty- 
seven.” Instead, one would read, “‘seventeen 
(pause), sixty-nine (pause), two hundred 
forty-seven (or two forty-seven).” As a 
matter of expediency, the Social Security 
number, which consists of nine digits, is 
so spaced and columnarized as to get away 
from the common school type of rendition 
in terms of millions, hundreds of thousands, 
and other time-consuming designations. 
Thus the Social Security number, 187 24 3567 
is to be read according to the following 
pattern: “one eighty-seven (pause), twenty- 
four (pause), thirty-five sixty-seven.”” When 
one compares this version with the tradi- 
tional rendition of a nine-digit number, one 
appreciates the saving on the human voice 
and the economy of time resulting. 

In preparing materials of instruction, we 
can facilitate the reading of numbers by 
inserting a comma at the “thousand’s place”’ 
in any transaction. The sum $1,234 lends 
itself more readily to ease in reading than 
the unbroken $1234. Certainly, $12,345.67 
is easier to read than $12345.67. On the 
other hand, we should be sparing in the use 
of the decimal point. Since a decimal point 
can be confused with a period, its use should 
be confined to sums involving dollars and 
cents; where only dollars are stated in a 
transaction, no decimal point is required in 
the middle of a sentence. 

Bookkeeping will be learned more speedily 
when the numbers that are employed per- 
mit speedy computation. A 2% cash dis- 
count is easier to compute than one of 
2 7/8%; futhermore, it is more practical. 
A 25% trade discount is more readily solv- 
able than one of 43%. Interest for 48 days 
is easier to compute than for 47 days; in- 
terest for 90 days and 60 days, still easier. 
Arithmetic is desirable, arithmetic is nec- 
essary, but it should not impinge on the 
time that is needed for bookkeeping. 

The numbers employed should clarify; 
they certainly should not confuse. With 
the vast range of numbers at our disposal, 
there is no reason for selecting a sum for 
the inventory of supplies on hand that is 
exactly one half of the sum appearing on 
the trial balance. In such a case, we are in 
no position to know whether the student is 
learning to enter the consumed portion or 
the inventory on the profit and loss state- 
ment. 


(Concluded on page 193) 





























There comes a time during the teaching 
of bookkeeping when a teacher wonders 
whether or not the students in his class 
have mastered the art of record keeping. 
They seem to be very industrious from day 
to day writing names and amounts and in- 
terpreting the results. Informational tests 
are given from time to time, and the re- 
sultant scores on these tests do not vary 
much from the standard scores when com- 
pared on a percentile basis. 

Yet, after completing the bookkeeping 
cycle when you give your students a simple 
problem like making a few entries, posting, 
footing the ledger, taking a trial balance 
and constructing a profit and loss statement, 
as well as a balance sheet, you are in for 
a big surprise when you check the papers. 
The students are supposed to be proficient 
in arithmetic. However, it is amazing how 
confused they become when dealing with 
large numbers. In getting lost in the maze 
of simple arithmetic, the bookkeeping theory 
suffers. 

As soon as we have finished with the 
bookkeeping cycle, I present the very simple 
problem which accompanies this article. In 
this problem all the factors of the cycle 
are used. Since students are so easily con- 
fused by large numbers, the “orange prob- 
lem” contains no amount larger than one 
dollar, thus enabling him to concentrate on 
the fundamental bookkeeping principles and 
their application. Basically, the resource- 
ful student can solve the problem mentally. 
However, I would not suggest that you 
urge him to do so — it should be his idea, 
not yours. 

A good mathematician would find the 
selling price, cost price, and profit on one 
orange in this “orange problem.” One can 
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The “Orange Problem” 
for the Bookkeeping Cycle 





by H. B. WILLS, HEAD OF COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


If in the teaching of the bookkeeping cycle your students 

lose their knowledge of bookkeeping principles due to the 

use of large numbers, you will be interested in reading this 
short solution to the problem. 


readily see that the selling price of one 
orange is 8 cents, the cost price is 6 cents, 
and that the profit is 2 cents. On twenty 
oranges, the number sold, it would be 40 
cents. When the only expense item of 5 
cents is deducted it leaves a net profit of 
35 cents. Add this to his original invest- 
ment of $1.72 and his present worth is 
$2.07. Solving the problem mentally by 
arithmetic looks easy, but solving it by 
using bookkeeping methods seems to baffle 
even the brightest student in class. They 
forget all about the fact that there is an 
inventory of sixteen oranges worth 96 cents. 
They also forget that this ending inventory 
should appear in both the profit and loss 
statement and balance sheet. Then, too, 
you begin to wonder about your teaching. 
Where did you fall down? What did you 
fail to emphasize? What did you omit? 
May I suggest that you supply each student 
with the various forms a second time. Go 
over each step and see that each student 
does the work involved by watching the 
blackboard demonstration. Show the re- 
lationship of each step in the bookkeeping 
cycle with the next step. Let him see the 
whole picture. 

If one or more students solve the problem 
correctly, allow them to go on and com- 
plete the bookkeeping cycle. Have them 
make one adjusting entry. At this point, 
the purchases account shows the cost of 
all the goods available for sale. It should 
show only the cost of the goods sold. It 
is a mixed account that needs adjusting. 
The second adjusting entry removes from 
this cost account the asset value of the 
unsold goods; that is, 16 oranges worth 96 
cents. Posting the entry allows the pur- 
chases account to show the cost of sales, 
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or $1.20, the inventory account, the asset 
value of the 16 unsold oranges valued 
at 96 cents. Ask the students to make the 
closing entries to close the profit and loss 
statement accounts into a profit and loss 
summary account, which in turn is to be 
closed into the proprietorship account. Ask 
them to balance and rule the cash account 
and take a post-closing trial balance. This 
completes the bookkeeping cycle. 


The Orange Problem 


Cost Price of each orange 6¢ 
Selling Price of each orange 8¢ 


Transactions 





1. You began the retail fruit business this 
day investing cash $1.00 and one dozen 
oranges. 





2. You bought one dozen oranges for cash. 
3. You sold 10 oranges for cash. 
4. You bought one dozen oranges on account 
from Mr. X. 
5. You sold 10 oranges to Mr. A on account. 
6. You paid 5 cents cash to deliver the 
oranges. 
A. Record the above six transactions in a 
two-column journal. 
B. Open accounts in the ledger, and post 
each debit and credit. 
C. Take a trial balance and complete the 
worksheet. 
D. Make a profit and loss statement. 
E. Make a balance sheet. 
F. Enter the adjustments in the journal 
and post. 
G. Make a post-closing trial balance. 
Two-CoLuMN JOURNAL A 
1 | Cash 1.00 
Inventory .72 
A. Student, Capital 1.72 
2 | Purchases .72 
Cash 7 
3 | Cash . 80 
Sales .80 
4 | Purchases .72 
Mr. X 72 
5 | Mr.A .80 
Sales .80 
6 | Delivery Expense .05 
Cash .05 
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CasH 
1.00 .72 
.80 .05 
1.80 77 
Balance 1.03 
1.80 1.80 
Balance 1.03 
Mr. A 
.80 
INVENTORY 
.72 .72 
. 96 
Mr. X 
.72 
PURCHASES 
.72 1.44 
.72 
1. 44 
1.44 1.44 
DeEtiverY EXPENSE 
.05 .05 
Prorit & Loss SUMMARY 
1.25 1.60 
35 
1.60 
1.60 1.60 
SALES 
1.60 . 80 
.80 
1.60 
1.60 1.60 
A. SrupEent, CAPITAL 
Net Worth 2.07 1.72 
.35 
2.07 
2.07 2.07 
Net Worth 2.07 
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For THE WEEK ENDED JAN. 12, 1957 












































































































































1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 
Triat Batance || Apsusrments|| Prorir & Loss BaLANcE 
STATEMENT SHEET 
Dr. Cr. Dr. | Cr. Dr. Cr. Dr. | Cr. 
Cash = 1.03 1.03 
Mr. A .80 .80 
Inventory 2 72 a | ee Cee .96 Eins 
Mr. X os eae 72 tea |_.72 
| | | 
A. Student, Capital 1.72 | | 1.79 
| 
Sales 1.60 | | | 1.60 
Purchases 1.44 72 .96 1.20 
Delivery Expense 05 .05 
|__|} 4.04 | 4.04 |] 1.68 | 1.68 |} 1.95 | 1.60 || 2.79 | 2.44 
Net Profit = ee | | | 35 | 35 
7 ee 1] 
| | | 1.60 | 1.60 | 2.79 | 2.79 
a= sei ~e - 4 aa | ae —_—S—_—————OOOOS ET 
aa CATE Se ee a wi a Se aes 
A. STUDENT A. STUDENT 
Prorit & Loss StaTEMENT D BALANCE SHEET i. 
For WEEK ENDED JAN. 12, 1957 JANUARY 12, 1957 
Income: — . 7 ASSETS a i 
Sales | | 1.60 Cash 1.03 | 
Cost of goods sold: Mr. A .80 | 
Inventory 1/7/57 72 Inventory 96 | 
Purchases 1.44 | ————| 
a Total Assets | 2.79 
Total goods available for sale 2.16 | SSS |=== 
Less Inventory 1/12/57 96 | 
-—_——. LIABILITIES 
Cost of goods sold 1.20 Mr. X 72 
Gross Profit on Sales 40 PROPRIETORSHIP 
Expenses: A. Student, Capital 1.72 
Delivery Expense 05 Add Net Profit 35 
Net Profit 35 A. Student, Present Capital 2.07 
Total Liabilities & Proprietorship 2.79 
ApJustTinG EN?rRIES - po ae 
“Purchases Se ah yeaa 72 
Inventory 72 
Inventory 96 Post-CLosine Tria BaLaNce G 
Purchases 96 ea : hat id = ae a 
| 
Ciostne ENTRIES Cash 1.03 
Mr. A .80 
Sales 1.60 Inventory 76 | 
Profit & Loss Summary 1.60 Mr. X 72 
A. Student, Capital 2.07 
Profit & Loss Summary 1.25 ne 
Purchases 1.20 2.79 | 2.79 
Delivery Expense 05 = == 
Profit & Loss Summary 35 
A. Student, Capital (Drawing) | 35 
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THE BOOK THAT PUTS 
“FIRST THINGS FIRST” 





Applied Business 
Arithmetic 


Sixth Edition—By Curry and Piper 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Sixth Edition, first things 
have been placed first; and everything is in its proper place in a 
functional, practical, concrete approach to the fundamental proc- 
esses. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, common and 
decimal fractions and other basic processes are first taught through 
everyday business applications. This plan makes each new arith- 
metic process interesting and meaningful. Drill is then provided 
through oral, mental, and written problems followed by additional 
application problems. 


Retention of skill and knowledge is assured in APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. There are periodic reviews that are cumulative 
in nature. Each of the reviews is planned to keep alive all skills 
and knowledge learned in previous lessons. Spécial sections at 
the end of the book provide drills for accuracy and speed and 
supplementary problems. 





CORRELATING MATERIALS 


¢ Optional workbook 

¢ Eight achievement tests 

¢ Comprehensive solutions book 
* Helpful teachers’ manual 











South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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By D. D. Lessenberry 
T. James Crawford 
Lawrence W. Erickson 


The Little Things Make the Big Difference 


Careful attention to many small details makes 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING so teachably different. The little things that mean 
so much to the teacher and the student in the classroom can be 
built into a textbook by experienced teaching authors’ constantly 
studying, trying, and perfecting new techniques and procedures 
in their classroooms. Thousands of teachers also contributed im- 
measurably to the refinement process through their constructive 
suggestions. Therefore, when you adopt 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, you will get a precision-planned book that will mean a 
big difference in the results you get in your classes. 
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The seventh edition of 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING is setting an adoption 
record. It has already been ordered by 


AccLAltn FOR far more schools since its publication 


goor 


— 





than any previous edition. The new 

\ procedures that are included plus the 

proved techniques from the previous 

\ editions make it a book that pleases both 

teacher and student alike. The good 

\ results it will give in your classes will be 
truly amazing. 


Pen 


20TH CENTUR 
TYPEWRITING 


Many teachers have written about the seventh edition. Here is a letter trom 
a teacher that is typical of the comments from all over the country: 





“I want to thank you for the examination copy that you sent me of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, Complete Course. It is 
certainly gratifying to note some of the changes in this seventh edition. 
I suggested some of these very same changes to your representative when 
he was in our school, and it isnice to see that the changes have been made 
whether from my suggestions or not. I am particularly pleased with the 
information given on pages IV-X and with the way you have arranged the 
table of contents on pages XI and XII. I like your uncrowded pages. I 
like your specific instructions with each lesson — eye-catching — easy 
to read — good! I like the way you have lettered the different parts of 
each lesson — much simpler and easier to read than those in the sixth 
edition. I am very pleased with your seventh edition.” 
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Finding myself suddenly faced with the 
responsibility of taking under my wing the 
charge of a young student teacher, I was 
amazed at the lack of material existing on 
this subject for immediate study. Con- 
siderable search failed to reveal any material 
which could be quickly digested for guidance 
sake and upon the basis of this, the fol- 
lowing guides have been prepared for use 
by the teacher being assigned a student 
teacher. The second guide is to be given to 
the student teacher on the day he makes 
his first appearance at the school for his 
assignment. ‘These guides do not in any 
way attempt to point up the vast theory 
on student teaching, but are only intended 
to assist both the cooperating teacher and 
student teacher to arrive at an early ac- 
quaintanceship and mutual understanding. 
Teachers or department heads may find it 
advisable to add to the following guides in 
keeping with the policies of their individual 
organization. 

GUIDE FOR COOPERATING TEACHERS.  Re- 
member, in accepting this student teacher, 
that at one time you also were a student 
teacher. As you were eager to impart your 
acquired knowledge, so will this new charge 
be filled with enthusiasm and zeal. 

Remember, also, that you havea great deal 
to impart to your student teacher during 
this period of training. Service and ex- 
perience make a person “mellow,” full of 
handy devices to fit the hour of need. 

Request an autobiographical sketch of 
student teacher in order to better under- 
stand your charge and to help break the 
barrier of early meetings. If possible, this 
should be given to you before the student 
arrives. 
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Helping the Cooperating 
Teacher and Student 
Teacher Become 
Acquainted 


by MATHIAS C. HELBACH 
HEMPSTEAD HIGH SCHOOL 
HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 


A difficult time for most student teachers is when they begin 
their student teaching. Mr. Helbach has written this article 
to aid both the student teacher and training teacher through 


this period. 


Have occasion to meet and talk with the 
student before appearing in your class with 
him, It is very embarrassing to have a stu- 
dent teacher come into the class to partic- 
ipate without your being aware that he is 
present in the school. The department head 
should arrange for time for a few minutes of 
social get-to-gether before the first class. 

In your early meeting with the student 
teacher, explain some of the various devices 
you use to win and hold the confidence of 
your class. Advise him as to some of the 
characteristics he should look for in his class. 
It will help to start him out on a firm footing. 

Cooperative teaching is shared teaching. 
Develop a spirit of unity, of “we-ness,” with 
your student teacher as this is “our class,” 
“our program,” etc. Working out plans, 
lessons, and procedures for the benefit of 
the class will develop a sense of cooper- 
ativeness and will help you bring out the 
talents of the student teacher. Remember, 
do not stultify the student by too much 
control. 

Don’t enforce your methods on your 
student teacher. They may be ideal for you, 
but may result in utter failure to your 
charge. Let the student devise his own 
method. 

A student teacher is required to put in 
a minimum of 150 clock hours of student 
teaching in New York State for State cer- 
tification, and 75 of these hours should be 
spent in teaching and participation. Ob- 
servation may constitute the other half. 

Bear in mind that your greatest difficulty 
will appear when the student teacher is 
given the total responsibility to conduct a 
full class exercise. You must place your 
trust in the student teacher and allow him 
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the right and freedom to follow his plan and 
exercise the use of his own technique. Be 
willing to offer assistance if it is warranted. 

GUIDE FOR THE STUDENT TEACHER. While 
doing your training, remember that you are 
about to leave the role of a student and to 
take on the cloak of an instructor. The 
things and the events which will surround 
you will appear totally different and vast, 
but remember that your cooperating teach- 
er is at your call to assist you during this 
time of vital training. Be like the child who 
takes the hand of his parent for security 
in crossing the street. You are about to 
“cross-the-street” to a new act in the drama 
of your life and you need the assurance 
which your cooperating teacher can give you. 

Help your cooperating teacher to better 
understand you by furnishing him with an 
autobiographical sketch of yourself so that 
he can feel that be knows you. It would be 
helpful if this could be done before your 
first class with him. 

Learn from the chairman of the depart- 
ment who your cooperating teacher is and 
make it a point to let him know you are 
present and that you will meet him at the 
assigned class hour. This is important to 
lead to a proper and adequate introduction 
to the class students. 

Furnish your cooperating teacher with 
any forms or information you bring from 
your college. Don’t keep him in the dark. 

Keep a diary or annotated notes of your 
observations and go over them with your 
cooperating teacher. He can point out high 
lights which may not be visible to you. 

Be willing to accept advice and criticism 
as a helpful device to your future success 
as a teacher. Remember, experience is the 
best teacher and your cooperating teacher 
has had varied experiences. 

Look forward to and arrange for weekly 
meetings with your cooperating teacher for 
advice and suggestions. Be willing to give 
of your time for you are the one who will 
benefit. 

Be desirous of preparing and keeping a 
class register and to assist the cooperating 
teacher in any phase of classroom procedure 
for the practical experience obtainable. 

Attempt to learn facts of school govern- 
ment, administration, guidance, and health 
procedures to broaden your own knowl- 
edge of school operation. 

Keep a chart of hours spent in obser- 
vation, teaching, and participation and have 
same initialed by the cooperating teacher. 
This log is required of each student by 
most colleges. 
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A daily lesson plan book is to be kept 
by the student teacher. Each day that the 
student teacher teaches, the cooperating 
teacher is to have a copy of that day’s 
lesson plan to follow and observe more 
adequately the work of his charge. 

In the final days of your period of student 
teaching make it a special point to visit the 
principal and the department head. Express 
your appreciation in being permitted to work 
in their school for your initial teaching ex- 
perience. If this cannot be accomplished, 
by all means convey your appreciation 
through a letter. 








Numbers — The Medium of 
Bookkeeping 


(Continued from page 115) 


When numbers are arranged in columnar 
form, as in the case of a trial balance which 
we wish to hand out to the class, it is help- 
ful to allow a blank space after the “thou- 
sands” column. Similarly, ease in reading 
is facilitated by means of double-spaced 
typewriting. When the trial balance is a 
lengthy one, it might be single spaced if 
recourse is had to a series of alternating 
dots across the line or to a blank line after 
every five items. 

In preparing stencils for duplication, 
proofreading of numbers is as important as 
that of words; in fact, more so. An in- 
correctly typed word will generally not alter 
the sense of a transaction or problem. An 
incorrectly typed number may spell chaos — 
by the time the error is discovered, a good 
part of the period will have been wasted. 

When inspecting the sample run of a 
duplicated job, one should be particularly 
vigilant to see whether the numbers have 
come through clearly. Unclear words can 
be deciphered, guessed at, or at times 
omitted without any serious consequence. 
Not so with numbers; clarity is essential. 

In the interest of brevity, the foregoing 
discussion has avoided any consideration 
of the law as the safeguarder of numbers, 
or of the special devices prepared by com- 
mercial firms to protect numbers. The 
checkwriting machine has become standard 
equipment for many business offices. The 
use of self-voiding paper that makes era- 
sures detectable is still in the pioneering 
stage. Nor has any treatment been given 
to the story behind numbers, fascinating 
though it is. 
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By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


Everyday Functions of Business 


Since business is one of the most important segments of our economic 
lives, GENERAL BUSINESS presents the basic business information that 
should be understood by everyone. It provides a practical discussion of all the 
business practices and procedures that are important to everyone regardless 
of occupation. It also gives background information that is essential to those 
who may specialize in the business curriculum. 


Practical Consumer Information 

GENERAL BUSINESS will carry its full load as an introductory course in 
those schools desiring to begin consumer training early. In fact, the whole 
book can be considered as basic consumer training. However, certain units 
are designed to contribute very specific consumer training. The student 
learns how business serves consumers and how business is organized to produce 
and distribute the goods and services desired by consumers. 
Training for Good Citizenship 

Every citizen should understand the kind of society in which he lives. 
He should als® know how he participates in shaping the destiny of that society. 
GENERAL BUSINESS contributes to a better understanding of our economic 
society, thereby helping to develop an intelligent economic citizenship. The 
student is introduced early in the course to the need for many workers and 
why everyone should work. GENERAL BUSINESS also stresses the increasingly 
important role government is playing in present-day business activities. 


THESE CLASSROOM MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE: 
* Workbook, First Semester 

¢ Workbook, Second Semester 

¢ Tests and Examination, First Semester 


® Tests and Examination, Second Semester 


¢ GENERAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
(practice set) 


¢ HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


(practice set) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Dr. Inez Wells, Dean of 
Institute for Certifying 
Secretaries 


The National Secre- 
taries Association (Inter- 
national) has announced 
that Dr. Inez Ray Wells 
of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, has been 
elected dean of the Insti- 
tute for Certifying Secre- 
taries. 

The Institute, which 
Dr. Wells now heads and 
of which she has been a 
member since 1956, is a 
department of the Na- 
tional Secretaries Asso- 
ciation. It is composed 
of outstanding men and 
women from business, education, and the 
secretarial field. Its chief function is to 
supervise and develop the C.P.S. (Certified 
Professional Secretary) examination which 








Dr. Wells 


the Association sponsors and which is held 
annually in selected colleges and univer- 
sities. The examination is aimed at giving 
secretarial work professional status. 

Dr. Wells, who is professor of education 
at the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, is a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Peru, Nebraska, where she holds an 
A.B. degree. She received her M.A. degree 
from the State University of Iowa and a 
Ph.D. degree from Ohio State University. 
She has taught in high schools and colleges 
in Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, and Mis- 
sissippi, and has been at Ohio State Univer- 
sity since 1937. She is past president and a 
member of the Advisory Board of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, member of 
the National Business Teachers Association, 
National Association for Business Teacher 
Education, and the United Business Educa- 
tion Association. 








Secretaries Association Appoints 
New Members to C.P.S. Institute 


Dr. Carlos K. Hayden, chairman of the 
Department of Business Administration, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas; and 
Mildred Hollander Shott, executive officer, 
Department of Secretarial Studies, George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., 
have been appointed to the Institute for 
Certifying Secretaries. This announcement 
was made by the Institute’s past dean, 
Dorothea Chandler of Syracuse University. 
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The Institute, which is composed of 20 
members who are top representatives from 
business, education, and the secretarial 
field, is a department of the National Secre- 
taries Association. Its chief function is to 
supervise and develop the C.P.S. examina- 
tion which is held annually in selected col- 
leges and universities and is aimed at giving 
secretaryship professional status among sim- 
ilar professions. 
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John Callan, New Dean 
at Seton Hall 


John H. Callan, former 
director of teacher edu- 
cation at Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, 
has been appointed dean 
of the School of Educa- 
tion at Seton Hall Uni- 
versity, Newark, New 
Jersey. Dr. Callan re- 
ceived the degree of 
Bachelor of Science from 
the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Trenton, New 
Jersey, in 1943. In 1949, 
he received the Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Co- 
lumbia University and 
the Doctor of Education degree from the 
same institution in 1953. During World 
War II, he served as an officer in the United 
States Marine Corps. At present he is a 
major in the Marine Corps Reserve. 

From 1946-1949, Dr. Callan served as 
administrative assistant in the State De- 
partment of Education in New Jersey. He 
served as chairman of the Division of Busi- 
ness at West Liberty State College, West 
Liberty, West Virginia, from 1950-1954. 
Since 1954, Dr. Callan had directed the 
Department of Teacher Education at Ferris 
Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

Among the professional organizations in 
which Dr. Callan holds membership are the 
United Business Education Association, 
Delta Pi Epsilon, Kappa Delta Pi, National 
Business Teachers Association, and _ the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 
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Air Flights to be Part of 
S.B.E.A. Convention 


An unusual event will be a part of the 
convention plans of the Southern Business 
Education Association to be held Novem- 
ber 28, 29, and 20 in Louisville, Kentucky. 
Complimentary U. S. Air Force orientation 
flights will be available to all those who 
attend the convention. Reservations for 
these one-hour flights should be made with 
Lucille Branscomb, Business Education De- 
partment, State Teachers College, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama, before November 10. This 
phase of the program is in line with the 
theme “The Impact of the Jet and Atomic 
Age on Business Education.” 
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Central Unit Meeting 
of C.B.E.A. 


The annual meeting of the Central Unit 
of the Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at Magnificat High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, on November 29 
and 30. 

The theme of the program will be 
“Changing Trends in Business Education: 
Secretarial vs. Clerical.” 

John Frakes, director of business educa- 
tion for Cleveland, will give a talk on statis- 
tics on Friday morning. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to a 
talk by Mr. Newhouse of the Gregg Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company and a talk 
by C. F. Templeman of South-Western 
Publishing Company entitled “The Place of 
Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice in Our 
High School Curriculum.” 


New York Typing Contest 


The Commerce Club of Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, State University of New 
York, Alfred, New York, is sponsoring a 
district typing contest on November 13. 
Glen J. Leathersich is contest manager. 
Teachers who are interested in entering 


their students in the contest should contact 
Mr. Leathersich. 





101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 
by Thompson & Phillips 


A wir-o bound book with a stiff cover that 
will stand on its edges. This book provides 
a selection of timed writings varying in 
length from 14 minute to 15 minutes. Special 
drills are included of the following types: 
rhythm, common words, common phrases, 
speed sentences, double-letter drills, goal 
typing, and many others. 


List price, $1.16 
c 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco 3 
Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
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The Bookkeeping Grade — 
A Reliable Means of Predicting 
Success in College Accounting 


(Submitted by Dr. Edna H. Barbour, 
ng Beach State College, 
Long Beach, California) 


One reliable means of predicting whether 
or not a student will succeed in elementary 
college accounting is to know the grade he 
received in high school bookkeeping. A high 
bookkeeping grade is a good indication of 
success in first semester accounting. The 
first semester accounting grades of 117 stu- 
dents in two junior colleges and two univer- 
sities in the Los Angeles area were correlated 
with their bookkeeping grades. A correlation 
of .826 was obtained between bookkeeping 
grades and accounting grades. This high 
correlation indicates that students who make 
a grade of A or B in bookkeeping are almost 
certain to make a @ grade or above in first 
semester accounting. According to this study 
a grade of C or D in bookkeeping cannot be 
used to predict the accounting grade. No 
significant correlation was obtained between 
the second semester accounting grades and 
the grades made in high school bookkeeping. 

The same study showed that students 
who had studied high school bookkeeping 
made .9 grade points higher in first semester 
accounting than did students of equal ability 
who had not studied bookkeeping. From 
a total of 688 students who were studying 
accounting in four colleges and universities 
in the Los Angeles area, 132 students were 
matched on the basis of age, sex, intelligence, 
college attended, previous college credit 
hours, high school and college grade average, 
and high school and college mathematics 
courses. One member of each pair had 
studied at least one year of bookkeeping in 
high school and one had not. The use of the 
test showed that in the sample of 66 pairs, 
the difference of .9 grade points between 
those who had studied bookkeeping and 
those who had not studied bookkeeping 
was highly significant. 

Accounting students who had _ studied 
bookkeeping made only slightly higher 
grades (.39) in the second semester of ac- 
counting than did students who had not 
studied bookkeeping. This difference was 
not large enough to be considered signifi- 
cant. Thus, it seems certain that elementary 
accounting students who had taken high 
school bookkeeping had an advantage in the 
study of first semester accounting over those 
students who had not studied bookkeeping. 

Other interesting facts revealed by this 
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study were that the number of years which 
high school bookkeeping was studied did 
not affect the accounting grade. The study 
of one year of high school bookkeeping made 
a significant difference in the first semester 
accounting grade, but a study of two years 
of bookkeeping did not increase the ac- 
counting grade. Also, those who had studied 
bookkeeping as long as ten years previous 
to the study of accounting made as high 
grades in first semester accounting as did 
those who had studied bookkeeping a year 
or two before the study of accounting. 

This study shows clearly that one of the 
best means of predicting success in a subject 
is successful completion of a course similar 
in content. The prognostic value of high 
grades in courses taken in high school which 
are similar in content to courses taken in 
college should not be overlooked. 


Promotion for Mearl Guthrie 


Dr. Mearl Guthrie, as- 
sistant professor of busi- 
ness administration at 
Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, 
Ohio, has become chair- 
man of the Department 
of Business Education ac- 
cording to an announce- 
ment from Dr. Kenneth 
H. McFall, University 
provost. Dr. Guthrie 
succeeds Dr. Galen Stuts- 
man, chairman of the 
department since 1953, 
who asked to be relieved 
of the duties of chair- 
manship in order to devote more time to 
teaching and research. 

Dr. Guthrie has a bachelor’s and a 
master’s degree from Ball State Teachers 
College and a Ph.D. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He joined the Bowling 
Green faculty in 1954. Dr. Guthrie previ- 
ously served as graduate assistant and in- 
structor at Ball State Teachers College, 
teaching assistant at the University of 
Minnesota, and instructor and assistant pro- 
fessor at the University of Cincinnati. 

Dr. Guthrie is a member of the Ohio 
Business Teachers Association, the United 
Business Education Association, and the 
National Business Teachers Association. He 
has served as an officer and national council 


member of the U.B.E.A. 





Dr. Guthrie 
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Bookkeeping Machine Practice 


with a Purpose 


(Submitted by Robert C. Miller, 
Abington High School, 
Abington, Pennsylvania) 


It is frequently difficult in a bookkeeping 
class to offer bookkeeping machine practice 
that gives the student a meaningful experi- 
ence as well as practice on the machine. Yet 
in our complex business world, where so 
much machine accounting is done, it is 
imperative that the well-rounded bookkeep- 
ing student be given such training. Faced 
with such a problem recently, our second- 
year bookkeeping class set up, with teacher 
direction, a set of problems that proved to 
be useful as well as informative. 

The activity accounts of the high school 
were set up on ledger cards suitable for use 
on the machine which the class was using, a 
converted Burroughs Banking Machine given 
to the school by the local bank. Since the 
accounts are set up on a voucher system, 
the vouchers are used for one set of entries 
while the bank deposits constitute the second 
set of entries. Vouchers are recorded and 
subtracted from the account balance, while 
bank deposits are added to the account bal- 
ance. One of the minus columns of the 
machine has been converted to a non-add 
column for recording the voucher numbers. 
Thus all the pertinent information about the 
voucher can be recorded on the ledger card 
at the time the entry is made. 

Each student in the class is assigned 
several of the accounts as his responsibility 
throughout the school year. The work load 
is equalized by giving only one or two active 
accounts to a student while another may 
have several dormant or infrequently used 
accounts to handle. Vouchers and deposits 
concerning each student’s specific accounts 
are recorded at regular intervals. At the 
end of each month the student is responsible 
for compiling the results of his entries in 
each account and a statement of the condi- 
tion of the account is set up and summarized. 

While all this student activity has been 
going on, I have kept a duplicate set of 


ledger cards on which has been recorded the 
same information the students have been 
recording. The set of records I keep are 
actually used in the preparation of reports 
to the principal and the school board con- 
cerning the condition of the high school 
activity accounts. A comparison of the 
cards kept by the students with my own set 
of cards makes it possible to check carefully 
any discrepancies that might occur in an 
account at any given time. Thus the learning 
device acts as a check on the school’s ac- 
counts, thereby serving a practical as well 
as instructional purpose. 

As well as giving the students important 
machine practice, the job they are doing 
gives them a sense of responsibility and per- 
sonal accomplishment. They feel that the 
work they are doing is important because 
they see the various high school accounts in 
their care. Repetitive use of the machine 
develops their self-confidence in using it, 
and many of the students acquire speed as 
well as accuracy in working with the ma- 
chine. I feel that the degree of success this 
practical problem has attained can best be 
measured in terms of student reaction — 
some students in the group volunteer their 
own time to work on their accounts and 
many have developed a personal pride in 
submitting ledger cards that are letter per- 
fect in detail. Building work habits and 
attitudes such as these makes the experiment 
well worth the effort and class time spent in 
setting up the problem. 

Those teachers who do not have such ac- 
counts available for their classes can find 
material in various textbook and practice 
set exercises which will lend itself to ledger 
card work. Although it may not be as 
meaningful to the student as an actual ac- 
count problem, it will at least give the stu- 
dent the necessary training in the use of 
machines in modern bookkeeping. 





manent reference for all office workers. 
List price, 88 cents. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering 
such topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, care of the typewriter, abbreviations, 
punctuation, and many other references that are valuable in the classroom and valuable as a per- 


It is priced reasonably enough for every student to have one. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Doctorate for Foster 


The University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, awarded 
the degree of Doctor of 
Education to Thomas L. 
Foster on August 2, 1957. 
His adviser was Dr. F. 
Wayne House. The title 
of his dissertation is ““An 
Analysis of the Prepara- 
tion and Certification of 
Secondary School Busi- 
ness Teachers.” 

Dr. Foster is a gradu- 
ate of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater. He 
also earned his master’s 
degree from this same 
institution. 

At the present time, he is an assistant 
professor of business education on the 
faculty of Long Beach State College, Long 
Beach, California. His prior experience in- 
cludes two years as a high school instructor 
in commerce in Dewey High School, Dewey, 
Oklahoma, and four years as professor of 
commerce and chairman of the Division of 
Commerce, Panhandle A. & M. College, 
Goodwell, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Foster holds membership in the 
National Business Teachers Association, 
United Business Education Association, 
Mountain-Plains Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Nebraska Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Delta Pi Epsilon (Beta Chapter), 
and Phi Delta Kappa. 











Dr. Foster 


American Vocational Association 
Election 


At the last meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association held in Philade!phia in 
August, Dr. Margaret Andrews, consultant 
in business education for the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, was elected to the post of 
vice-president of the American Vocational 
Association for the Division of Business 
Education. Dr. Andrews has resigned her 
position as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Business Education 
to accept this position as vice-president of 
A.V.A. 

H. D. Shotwell, supervisor of business 
education for the state of Kansas, was elected 
to the post of vice-president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Business Edu- 
cation. 
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Dr. William Selden, consultant for busi- 
ness education for the state of Pennsylvania, 
has been elected to the post of editor of the 
American Vocational Journal for the Division 
of Business Education. 

Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, Madison, Wisconsin, 
was elected last year as vice-president of the 
Distributive Education Division for a two- 
year period. 

Richard E. Bass, state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, Richmond, Virginia, is 
the president of the American Vocational 
Association. The president of the Associa- 
tion is elected by mail ballot early in the 
spring and will take office on December 1, 
1958. The nominees for the presidency of 
A.V.A. for 1959 are: William R. Mason, 
supervisor of industrial arts, Cleveland 
Public Schools, currently serving as vice- 
president for Industrial Arts Division; 
Dr. H. H. London, professor of industrial 
arts at the University of Missouri. 


Robert Hitch, Director of 
Teacher Education at 
Ferris Institute 


Dr. Robert M. Hitch 
recently joined the staff 
of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids, Michigan, as the 
director of teacher edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Hitch goes to Fer- 
ris Institute from his po- 
sition as head of the Busi- 
ness Education Depart- 
ment at the University of 
Wyoming, Laramic, Wy- 
oming. Dr. Hitch will be 
a member of the School 
of Commerce faculty and 
will supervise student 
teachers in other areas. 

Dr. Hitch formerly taught in Kansas and 
has been active in various national, state, 
and regional associations in business edu- 
cation. 














Dr. Hitch 





WANTED: Please send to the editor of 
THE BALANCE SHEET the dates and places 
of meetings of business teachers’ meetings 
for the convention calendar that will be 
published in the Feburary issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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Business Teachers Association 
of New York 


The annual meeting of the Business 
Teachers Association of New York will be 
held in the Van Curler Hotel in Schenectady, 
New York, on November 1 and 2. 


The Saturday morning session will be 
divided into two sections, one section will be 
headed by Sister Mary Magdelene of Vincen- 
tian Institute, Albany. The speaker will be 
Dr. Vern Frisch, New Rochelle High School, 
speaking on “Vocational Competency in 
Office Skills.” 

The second session will be under the 
leadership of Dr. Clifton Thorne, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, and will 
feature a presentation by the students of 
Albany State Teachers College on “An 
Atypical Teacher’s Day.” 

The Saturday afternoon session will be 
highlighted with a talk by Dr. James R. 
Meehan, chairman of the Department of 
Business Education, Hunter College, New 
York City. The title of Dr. Meehan’s talk 
will be “Maintaining and Developing Skills 
on the Advanced Levels.” 


S. J. Turille, New Dean 
at Ferris Institute 


Dr. Stephen J. Turille 
has been appointed dean 
of the School of Com- 
merce at Michigan State 
Ferris Institute in Big 
Rapids, Michigan. To 
accept this position he 
resigned his position as 
head of the Department 
of Business and Business 
Education at Madison 
State College in Harri- 
sonburg, Virginia, and 
formerly served on the 
faculties of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Harvard University. 

The Commerce Division at Ferris Insti- 
tute has twenty full-time staff members and 
an enrollment of over seven hundred business 
majors. 

Dean Turille replaces Dean Richard G. 
Hallisy who served as dean of the School 
of Commerce since 1952 and died in June. 














Dr. Turille 


RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


for a 2nd Edition — By Moore and Wheland 


special 


Here is a book that is recommended for all academic 
students, an introductory course for business stu- 
one-semester dents, a course for home economics students, or a 
course general course for business students who will not 
study regular bookkeeping. Besides studying records 
and budgets for individuals, groups and professional 
men, it also introduces the student to business 


records. A very strong feature is found in a group of 





three chapters which show in a simple manner how a 
corporation is organized, the stock is sold, the board 
of directors is elected, the officers are elected, the 


Available with 
a workbook and 


projects 
business is operated, and the records are kept. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Cincinnati Business Graduates 
Appraised by Employers 


(From April 19, 1957, issue of “Better Schools’’) 


June, 1956, Cincinnati public high school 
graduates who took Shorthand I and Secre- 
tarial Practice as a part of their high school 
program of studies were recently appraised 
by their employers. In order to learn where 
these pupils were employed, shorthand 
teachers contacted the 287 pupils who com- 
pleted the stenographic course. Of the 287 
graduates it was learned that: 206 are em- 
ployed in 102 different offices in the Cin- 
cinnati area. 

In December, 1956, employers were asked 
to appraise the 206 graduates employed in 
offices in the Cincinnati area. Employers 
were asked to rate the employe on ten factors 
(listed in the table below), as well as give 
an over-all appraisal of the employe. Sixty- 
seven per cent of the 206 appraisal forms 
were returned by employers. Comments 
were solicited in regard to any of the ten 
factors which the employer rated as either 
“unsatisfactory,” “improvement needed,” 
or “excellent.” In addition, employers were 
asked to describe the nature of the duties 
performed by the employe and to check the 
type of equipment the employe uses. 

Three follow-up appraisals of business 
graduates have been made during the past 
13 years. The current appraisal reveals con- 
siderable improvement in the personal traits, 
including work habits, dependability, atti- 
tude and personal fitness. It is difficult to 
determine the exact reasons for improve- 
ment in the personal traits. However, within 
the past five years teachers have placed 
greater emphasis upon the personal traits as 
factors in job success. Increased classroom 


use has been made of supplementary materi- 
als which emphasize the personal traits. 
Discussion leaders from the Office Manage- 
ment Association, Sales Executives Council, 
and the Retail Merchants Association have 
been used extensively in the schools. They, 
too, have placed emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of relationships with people, personal 
fitness, and attitude. It is also interesting 
to note the relatively high rating in regard 
to background of general education—ability 
in English usage, spelling, and arithmetic. 


Of some concern is the fact that between 
8 and 10 per cent of these graduates need to 
improve quality and quantity of their work 
as well as their technical skills. On the other 
hand the percentages of students who are 
rated “very good” and “excellent” in these 
categories are slightly above previous sur- 
veys of this type. 

A comparison was made between teachers’ 
marks and the rating of employers. The 
appraisal items which agree most closely 
with teachers’ marks are: quality of work, 
quantity of work, technical skills and learn- 
ing ability. Quality of work is the one most 
important characteristic upon which student 
marks are based when compared to employ- 
ers’ ratings. It is also interesting to note 
that pupils with low marks in shorthand are 
generally employed in office jobs which do 
not require shorthand and transcription. 


The purpose of these periodic follow-up 
appraisals is to gather information which 
will be of help in the improvement of 
instruction in the technical business subjects. 


Per Cent of Students in Each of Five Merit Rating Categories 
As Rated by Employers on Certain Aspects of Job Performance 


Improvement Very 
Factor Unsatisfactory Needed Satisfactory Good Excellent 
Quality of work 0 8.4 34.4 46.2 10.9 
Quantity of work 0 10.0 31.0 44.5° 14.4 
Technical skills 0 8.8 42.5 39.8 8.8 
Learning ability 8 6.7 25.2 47.0 20.1 
Work habits 0 6.8 23.7 43.2 26.3 
Relationship with people 8 8 15.1 44.5 38.7 
Dependability .8 5.0 28.6 38.6 26.9 
Attitude .8 .8 22.6 46.3 29.4 
Personal fitness .8 4.2 15.3 48.3 31.4 
Background of general education 0 7.6 35.6 46.6 10.2 
Over-all appraisal 0 4.5 $2.1 50.0 138.4 
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Effective Homework in 


Shorthand 


(Submitted by Mrs. Lillian Peairs, 
formerly Linden McKinley High School, 
Columbus, Ohio) 


Prior to the end of the first semester, our 
homework methods may require some re- 
orientation. Students possess intelligence, 
creativity, and a desire to discover for them- 
selves. For many years, our methods have 
been based upon the conclusion that copying 
from well-written shorthand notes improves 
the learner’s skill. But, we may well ask, 
how much does it improve skill? We may 
copy a problem in mathematics without 
understanding it. Allowing our students 
the opportunity to put their knowledge to 
practical use gives a sense of accomplish- 
ment. Outlines that someone else created 
for us are no incentive. Translating a word 
from print into shorthand requires con- 
centration and attention. We may copy 
something already solved for us, daydream- 
ing at the same time. 


An argument opposing translating as a 
homework practice is that it interferes with 
fast writing movements. The only move- 
ments that can definitely be considered fast 
are those written under the pressure of 
dictation. Translating is more similar to the 
spoken stimulus than copying. With several 
weeks practice, students can be translating 
fluently and at the same time enjoying a 

sense of achievement. 


Another argument that cannot be sup- 
ported is that the student may transfer a 
leisurely style of problem solving over to 
dictation. Problem solving need not be a 
leisure activity. Teacher guidance and su- 
pervision are, to a great extent, responsible 
for developing fluent writing movements, 
whether we are concerned with copying or 
translating. Translating may be somewhat 
slower, especially in the beginning; but 
neither method can be compared to the 
fluency of movement taking place under 
actual dictation. 


There are various ways that textbooks 
not containing transcripts may be supple- 
mented. Copies of the teacher’s key may be 
purchased for each class member. Typing 
students may obtain stencil typing experi- 
ence by typing the letters selected by the 
teacher for homework translation. These 
may be selected from the textbook or other 
sources. A portion of a day’s homework 
might be to hand in a page of shorthand 
notes that have been translated from the 
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newspaper, another textbook, magazine, etc. 
If the student writes two copies, the teacher 
may check the second copy while the student 
is reading. The teacher is thus able to dis- 
cover whether reasonable thought was exer- 
cised in constructing the outlines and make 
suggestions. If old newspapers are used, 
clippings may be submitted along with the 
shorthand notes. Only a sampling need be 
read by a few students each day. Other 
students may write as the assignments are 
being read. 


By weighing the merits of these two 
methods in terms of our ultimate goal, we 
are better able to evaluate our techniques. 


GOAL: The ability to write readable 
shorthand from unfamiliar dictation re- 
quires: 


(1) A knowledge of shorthand. 
(2) Fast movement and thinking. 
(3) Ability to construct new words. 


HOMEWORK TECHNIQUES FOR 
REACHING THIS GOAL: 


Copying 
(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


Does not require a knowledge of short- 
hand. 


Requires little active thought. 

Is faster in the beginning than trans- 
lating. 

Does not directly develop the ability 
to construct new words. 


Translating from Print into Shorthand 





(1) Does require a knowledge of short- 
hand. 


(2) Requires a great amount of thought. 

(3) Is slower in the beginning but con- 
siderable rapidity may be developed. 

(4) Directly develops the ability to con- 
struct new words. 


The ideal situation would be having our 
homework dictated to us. Since this is not 
possible, our only alternative is to utilize 
those practices proven most beneficial. Let’s 
not overlook the advantages to be gained 
from the practical use of translating as early 
as convenient in the shorthand course. 
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CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 











Here is a teachable, practical book that will help the students be better 
trained for the office job. It covers all the common and basic office duties and 
procedures except those dealing with dictation and transcription. CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE integrates the information from other courses and develops 
many new skills and knowledges. The student is given the “know-how” of office 
occupations with a broad understanding of office routines. 


Emphasis is placed on the development of those personal qualities that will 
be valuable on the job — grooming, manners, speech, and getting along with 
others. There is also an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, 
punctuation, spelling and word choices, grammar, and reference books. 


These additional classroom materials are available: 


1. Workbook 
2. Tests 
3. Filing Practice Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Makeup Work Is Not Necessary 
in Typing 





(Submitted by F. X. Benischeck 
Ridley Township Senior High School 
Folsom, Pennsylvania) 


What is lost by a student’s failure to do 
a particular day’s work due to absence in 
a typing class? Does the missing of assign- 
ments drastically reduce the efficiency of a 
typing student? 

These questions have occurred to me many 
times over the past few years of teaching 
typing. My conclusion is that the loss of 
assignments or time in class does not present 
any great difficulty to either the student or 
teacher. Therefore, no attempt has been 
made during the past two years to have any 
class assignments completed as makeup 
work by my students. 

I believe that an increase in typing skill 
will come to the average student simply by 
properly directed practice, over a period of 
time. Beyond the early lessons in a Typing 
I class, learning takes place through the 
repeated process of properly striking a series 
of keys with the proper fingers. If a student 
misses class he has merely missed an addi- 
tional period of time in which he might have 
continued with his practice of the reaches 
and stroking for a series of letters, numbers, 
or symbols. No harm is done and the teacher 
need not worry about makeup work for 
that student. 

If an assignment is collected and graded 
when students are not in class, the teacher 
merely leaves a blank space in his record 
book. At a later date, any time prior to 
the end of the marking period, he can ask 
those students who were absent to turn in 
an assignment which had been given to the 
class but not collected from the others for 
grading purposes. In this manner the make- 
up work is completed with no strain on 
either the teacher or student. There doesn’t 
seem to be any appreciable difference in the 


grades received by students on different 
assignments as long as the time allowed for 
the assignment is approximately the same 
in each case. 

If a new lesson is taught when students 
are absent from class, a slightly different 
approach is necessary. Here actual instruc- 
tional matter has been missed and should 
be made up by the student. One method, 
which I have found effective, is to have the 
student closest to the absentee give instruc- 
tions as to the proper reach for a new 
character, or the necessary instructions to 
bring a student up to date after a new 
application or unit of instruction has been 
taught. In this latter case it would be neces- 
sary to check with the student to determine 
that the proper learning had taken place. 
This can usually be accomplished some time 
during the first class period after his return. 

My conclusions, in summary, are these: 
(1) The technique of typing is learned 
through a series of properly repeated move- 
ments by the individual fingers; (2) The 
typing classroom provides a place and time 
for the practice necessary to learn these 
movements; (3) The amount of practice 
time necessary to reach the goal of com- 
petent typing is determined primarily by 
the aptitude of the student; (4) Students in 
class do not type the same amount in a 
given period of time; therefore, it is not a 
necessity to have individual assignments 
made up by absentees; (5) Graded assign- 
ments which are missed by students can be 
collected from those students in later classes 
with no harm to grades; (6) Learning exer- 
cises missed in class can be taught effec- 
tively by a pupil-teacher combination as 
soon as the absentee returns. 








Review of Research in Business Education 
Published By Indiana University 


The Department of Business Education 
and Office Training and Theta Chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon, both of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, are cosponsors of ““Review 
of Research in Business Education,” pub- 
lished as the September, 1957, issue of the 
Indiana University School of Education bul- 
letin. The issue is comprised of (1) a review 
of the research completed in Indiana Uni- 
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versity’s Department of Business Education 
and Office Training during the period 1946- 
1956 and, (2) abstracts of the studies upon 
which the review is based. Author of the 
issue is Earl A. Dvorak, Indiana University. 

Copies may be obtained from the Indiana 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, Indiana, 
at $1.00 each, postpaid. Payment should 
accompany your order. 
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Southwestern Convention in 
Fort Worth 


























W. L. Strawn 


Mary King 


The 31st annual convention of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas, November 29 and 30, 
with the president, Weldon L. Strawn, presi- 
dent, Massey Business College; Houston, 
Texas, presiding. 

The annual convention of the American 
Association of Commercial Colleges, to be 
held in conjunction with the Southwestern 
Meeting, will convene Thursday afternoon, 
November 28. Marguerite Brumley, man- 
ager, Perry Business School, Columbus, 
Georgia, is president of A.A.C.C., and 
C. W. Woodward, director, Burlington School 
of Business, Burlington, Iowa, is executive 
secretary of the Association. 

Speakers at the general session of the 
Southwestern meeting include John A. Pen- 
dery, South-Western Publishing Company, 
and Fred Archer of the Gregg Division of 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The luncheon 
speaker on Friday, November 29, will be 
Vernon Forrest of the American Accountants 
Training Association and the Friday banquet 
speaker will be Robert Slaughter of the 
Gregg Division of McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. 

The Saturday morning breakfast will be 
sponsored by the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges with John T. Vetter, 
president of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools and president 
of the Draughon School of Business, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, as moderator. A speaker 
at the breakfast meeting will be Bernard H. 
Ehrlich, N.A.C.B.S. counsel. 

Speakers at the teachers’ section of 
the Southwestern convention will include 
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Mrs. Madeline Stroney of the Gregg Division 
of McGraw-Hill Book Company and John A. 
Pendery and Clem Boling of South-Western 
Publishing Company. 

Mary L. King of Draughon’s Business 
College, Wichita Falls, Texas, is president of 
the teachers’ division. 


Richard G. Hallisy 


Dr. Richard G. Hallisy, dean of the School 
of Commerce at Michigan State Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, passed away on June 13, 
1957. Dr. Hallisy died after a prolonged 
IlIness. He went to Ferris Institute as dean 
of the College of Commerce in September, 
1952. Prior to his service in the Michigan 
State College System, he served as head of 
the Department of Business at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. He had been an active business 
educator in the public secondary schools and 
in the collegiate field for almost twenty-five 
years. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. Mildred 
Hallisy, with one son and two daughters. , He 
was buried in his home community of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


D.P.E. Launches National 
Film Evaluation Project 


Providing evaluations of films and film- 
strips for business subjects is the purpose of 
the latest Delta Pi Epsilon project. The 
National Film Evaluation Project is headed 
by Dr. Frank W. Lanham, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Specifically, it aims 
to provide business teachers with a written 
evaluation of films and filmstrips applicable 
to business classes, help them use visual 
materials more effectively, provide them 
with opportunities to participate in an 
orderly analysis and evaluation of visuals 
for business classes, further develop criteria 
and methodology for evaluating business 
films and filmstrips, and report in an orderly 
manner and in one place the availability of 
films and filmstrips that might otherwise be 
overlooked by business teachers. 

In developing the project nationally, the 
evaluations of films and filmstrips will be 
made by business teachers in clinics spon- 
sored by Delta Pi Epsilon members to be 
combined in an annual release that will be 
available to business teachers. 
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Bookkeeping and Accounting Blackboard 
Stencils. These charts, 38” x 48”, were prepared from 
diagrams submitted by Dr. Harry Huffman, professor 
of business education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Summary. Chart A is a simple bookkeeping work- 
sheet, eight-column form. 

Chart B is a more flexible and universal form that 
can be used in the following ways: (1) Standard 
ledger, customer, or creditor accounts; (2) Cash re- 
ceipts journal; (3) Cash payments journal; (4) Profit 
and loss statement; (5) Balance sheet; (6) Columnar 
journal; (7) Combined cash journal; (8) Trial balance; 
(9) General journal; (10) Other business reports. 

These charts are made of flexible varnished cloth, 
mounted on a spring roller, and encased in a portable 
wood frame with a metal handle. Each chart is hung 
to the upper frame of the blackboard and pulled down 
to cover the blackboard panel. When the perforated 
chart is rubbed with a blackboard eraser, the chalk 
particles mark the desired outline of lines on the board 
for class use. 


Recommended Use. These charts are recommended 
for use in bookkeeping and accounting courses. 


Sale. The current price on each chart is $22.95. 
Order from Corbett Blackboard Stencils, 548 Third 
Avenue, North Pelham, New York. 


Good Place to Work. This is a 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in black and white sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. The film pro- 
vides a panoramic report on employment and working 
conditions in industry today as contrasted with the 
early 1800’s. It shows that improvements in factory 
working conditions are a continuous process, and a 
matter about which management is constantly and 
seriously concerned. The film may be shown in 14 
minutes. 


Summary. This screen report includes some out- 
standing examples of progress in improving the con- 
ditions of factory employment and may be useful as 
a shared experience to help understand: 


(1) Things to consider when applying for a job. 

(2) Economic and social advances of employees. 

(3) Ways to reduce unemployment. 

(4) The part of company medical, savings, and re- 
tirement plans in personal financial planning. 


The film further points out how management tries 
to find out the qualifications of an employee in order 
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to place him where he will do his best work. The 
training period is emphasized in which he is instructed 
in his duties in order to help orient the new employee 
and make him realize the importance of his own job 
and its relationship to the work of others. Many other 
factors are illustrated that contribute to pleasant 
working conditions within the factory along with ex- 
amples of employee programs sponsored by individual 
companies. After viewing this film, young people 
(in selecting a vocation) may be encouraged to give 
careful consideration to the factory as one good place 
to work and, at the same time, correct some previous- 
formed mistaken ideas. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
use in economics, general] business, vocational guidance, 
and special adult classes. 


Sale and Rental. “Good Place to Work” may be 
obtained without charge from the Film Bureau, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, New York. A discussion guide is avail- 
able with the film. 


Raw Materials of Steelmaking. 1956 Copy- 
right. This new 51-frame filmstrip in color is the third 
filmstrip produced in a series dealing with the science 
of iron and steel making. 


Summary. This filmstrip was produced for American 
Iron and Steel Institute by the Education Department 
of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., with the help of a group of 
teachers in the upper peninsula of Michigan. A guide 
booklet for the teacher provides detailed information 
when presenting and showing each picture frame. The 
student will become well acquainted with the steps 
required to provide the raw materials and the sources 
of supply and processes used to produce the steel for 
its many products. In the back of the teachers’ guide 
booklet are suggested correlating class activities and 
a listing of available supplementary reading materials. 
Other films and filmstrips for additional visual aid 
emphasis in this area of education are also listed. 


Recommended Use. “Raw Materials of Steelmaking” 
is recommended for use in high school and upper-grade 
science and social studies classes. 


Sale. One copy of each filmstrip is available free of 
charge to each school system upon request. A small 
charge is made for additional prints. The teachers’ 
guide booklet is available in reasonable quantities 
without charge. Request from American Iron and 
Steel Institute, 150 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, New York. 
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Education for Business Beyond High School. 
1957. This 387-page, printed, cloth-bound book is the 
American Business Education Yearbook, Volume XIV. 
It is published jointly by the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association and the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The thirty chapters included in this yearbook 
represent contributions by thirty-two prominent edu- 
cational authorities in their specialized fields. The 
Yearbook is divided into four important sections: Part 
I, Higher Education for Business in the American 
Economy; Part II, Background Education for Busi- 
ness; Part III, Objectives and Curriculum Implemen- 
tation in Higher Education for Business, and Part IV, 
Administrative Considerations in the Implementation 
of Higher Education for Business. The following points 
are stressed and emphasized in chapter arrangement: 
(1) The Community of Interest in Business Programs 
for Higher Education; (2) Historical Development 
from Colonial Times; (3) The Present Status of Higher 
Education for Business; (4) Trends in the Development 
of Higher Education for Business; (5) The Need for 
Discovering the Fundamental Bases of Higher Edu- 
cation for Business; (6) Liberal Arts as a Basis; (7) 
Economics and Finance as a Basis; (8) Business Law 
as a Basis; (9) Business Statistics and Consumer Re- 
search as a Basis; (10) Business Organization and 
Administration as a Basis; (11) Business Communi- 
cations as a Basis; (12) Human Relations as a Basis; 
(18) The Establishment of Curriculums in Higher Edu- 
cation for Business; (14) Business Management Pro- 
grams; (15) Accountancy and Records Management 
Programs; (16) Distribution (Advertising, Marketing, 
and Retailing) Programs; (17) Essentials for a Strong 
Graduate Program in Business Teacher Education; 
(18) Plans Ahead in Secretarial Programs; (19) Plans 
Ahead in Business Statistics and Research Programs; 
(20) Insurance Programs; (21) Teaching Personnel in 
Higher Education for Business; (22) The Adminis- 
tration of Higher Education Programs in Business; 
(23) Private Business School; (24) Junior College; (25) 
Adult Education in the Public School Curriculum; 
(26) Post Secondary Vocational School; (27) Collegiate 
School of Business; (28) The Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; (29) Multipurpose State College; 
and (30) Short Courses, Conferences, and Management 
Training Programs. Classroom teachers, supervisors, 
graduate instructors, and student teachers will find 
this yearbook to be an excellent text or reference book 
to provide a better understanding and appreciation 
of the complexity of education for business. Price, 
$3.75. Order from New York University Bookstore, 
289 Greene Street, New York 3, New York. 
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Teacher Orientation. May, 1956. This is a 24- 
page booklet to aid new teachers “Off to a Good Start.” 
The content of this booklet has been prepared and 
approved by The American Association of School 
Administrators. The booklet points out kinds of help 
new teachers need, things to be done to give that help, 
and the people responsible for seeing that help is 
forthcoming. Cartoons and illustrations are used to 
make each suggestion more effective. Superintendents, 
school boards, teachers — just about everyone in the 
school system — will be delighted with the wealth of 
ideas and suggestions. It is a handy how-to-do-it guide 
for lining up things to do to help new teachers get “Off 
to a Good Start.” Order from American Association 
of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price per copy, 50 cents. Discount 
allowed on larger quantities ordered. 


The Superior Pupil in Junior High School 
Mathematics. 1955. This is a 57-page booklet. Are 
public junior high schools making adequate provisions 
for the superior pupil? What are some of the practices 
used in junior high schools to provide for the educa- 
tional needs of talented youth? What administrative 
procedures are used to identify these children? What 
enrichment techniques have mathematics teachers of 
heterogeneous classes found especially useful in teaching 
the superior pupil? To secure information bearing on 
these and similar questions, the authors selected junior 
high schools in various geographic regions of the United 
States and then visited them personally. This publica- 
tion is based on the authors’ survey. Catalog No. 
FS 5.3:955/4. Price 25 cents. Order from U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Cues for a Career. Now available a condensed 
pamphlet of suggestions to aid students in preparing 
for secretarial work. The following points are stressed: 
(a) What is a secretary? (b) What does a secretary do? 
(c) What are the advantages of secretarial work? (d) 
What are the secretary’s opportunities? (e) Will you 
be a good secretary? (f) How can you get started? 
(g) Where can you get additional education? and (h) 
How can you win professional recognition? For addi- 
tional information pertaining to the Certified Profes- 
sional Secretary (CPS) program and to obtain a copy 
of this pamphlet, write to The National Secretaries 
Association, 222 West 11th Street, Kansas City 5, 
Missouri. 
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New Heights in Popularity... 


2nd Edition 





TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE is giving satisfaction in 
thousands of schools because it gives the student office experi- 
ence in the classroom. Realistic business forms.are provided for 
forty representative office-typing jobs covering a six-months’ 
period of employment by the A. J. Sherman Company, maker of 
pickles, condiments, jellies, and soups. 


Practice is provided in 
typing from handwritten 
copy, using one-time car- 
bon forms, assembling a 
carbon pack, filling in and 
typing legal forms, filling 
in forms with and without 
ruled lines, and handling 
other common office forms. 
The stationery includes _letterheads, 
checks, inventory forms, payroll forms, 
/ credit memorandums, legal forms, en- 
velopes, index cards, telegrams, bills 
of lading, carbon paper, and onionskin 
paper. 





TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE will 
add realism in advanced typewriting or 
office practice classes. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Dangerous Talk 
“Dad, we learned at school today that the animals 
have a new fur every winter.” 
“Be quiet! Your mother is in the next room.” 


Clever Scheme 


During the night two burglars entered the office. 
One approached the safe, sat down on the floor, took 
off his shoes and socks and started to turn the dial of 
the safe with his toes. 

“‘What’s the matter?” said his partner, “Let’s open 
this thing and get out of here.” 

“Naw, it’ll only take a minute longer and we’ll drive 
them finger experts crazy.” 


Accurate Measure 
Home economics teacher: “When the sauce begins 
to boil, put in a tablespoonful of water.” 
Student: “Level or heaping?” 


Life’s Embarrassing Moments 
Caller: “‘Why don’t you walk as far as the street- 
car with me, Tommy?” 
Tommy (nearly five): “I can’t.” 
Caller: ““Why not?” 
Tommy: “Cause we’re gonna have dinner as soon 
as you go.” 


A Method to His Madness 
“Why did you encourage your wife to quit playing 
the piano and start playing the clarinet?” 


“Because she can’t sing when she’s playing the 
clarinet.” 


Too Suspicious 


The traffic officer ordered the motorist to pull up 
to the curb and produce his driver’s license. 

“I don’t understand this, Officer,” the motorist pro- 
tested. “I haven’t done anthing wrong.” 

“No, you haven’t,” the officer replied, “‘but you were 
driving so carefully, I thought you might not have 
your driver’s license.” 
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Sad But True 


One businessman to another: “We're a nonprofit 
organization. We didn’t mean to be, but we are.” 


Try Something Else 

The worried patient was visiting his doctor for a 
checkup. 

Said the doctor: “Do you smile at your troubles 
as I advised?” 

The patient replied: ‘Yes, and the boss warned me 
three times to wipe that silly grin off my face and get 
to work.” 

















“What is it that makes you think that teaching six 
subjects along with sponsoring the school paper, com- 
mercial club, keeping school account books, and being 
district clerk is such a big job?” 
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A Stimulating, Fast-Moving Book 


With Student Appeal 


New By 
Fourth R. R. Aurner 


Edition EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS 
ENGLISH 





EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth Edition, is a rich, forcefully 
written book. Its fresh, conversational tone will immediately arouse the interest: 
of the student. 


The introductory unit on gaining personal power through effective oral 
English brings the student face to face at once with something that is interesting 
and practical. The thorough review of grammar, punctuation, sentence and 
paragraph construction, plus the vivid presentation of the art of writing effective 
business letters, makes it a powerful teaching and learning tool in the classroom. 


The language and general vocabulary are simplified in EFFECTIVE BUSI- 
NESS ENGLISH. All factual data are up to date. Attractive divider pages for 
each unit, modern illustrations and cartoons, and a new treatment of headings 
and display lines make learning easier and more enjoy- 


able. It is a book that will appeal to today’s youth who —— 


expect to enter a business career or who want a prac- 
tical, applied course in English regardless of occupation. 


An attractive Study Projects (workbook) is available. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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POSITIONS WANTED TEACHERS WANTED 
Retired teacher of Pitman stenography, typewriting, Manager wanted by business school with capacity of 
and secretarial subjects seeks position in private business 200 students and additional room to expand. tion 


school in midtown Manhattan, New York City. Experi- Southwest. Must be ambitious to become owner at his 
enced administrative assistant and business manager. option. Write for details. Give age, experience, and 
Address, No. 50. telephone number. Address, No. 54. 








Married man with B.A. degree in commerce and some 
graduate work wishes position teaching in business Two commercial teachers wanted: one to teach ac- 
college. Long experience in business college teaching counting and allied subjects, and one to teach short- 
and some high school teaching experience. Prefer North hand or Speedwriting and typewriting, by progressive 
Central location. Now employed in accounting work in _ business college with day and night classes. Good salary 
large office. Available on short notice. Address, No. 51. and ene .~] School located in North Caro- 
. lina. ress, No. 55. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE Teacher of shorthand, typing, office machines, and 

related subjects wanted by one of Pennsylvania’s most 

School in choice location in New York City, in con- modern business schools. Located in western Penn- 

tinuous operation for over forty years, for sale. Reason- sylvania. Completely air-conditioned. Address, No. 56. 

able rent. Capacity for 150 students. Owner is retiring. 
Full details upon request. Address, No. 52. 








A long-established, accredited school interested in re- 
ceiving applications from commercial instructors with 
A business school located in a large industrial city in business college experience. Should have a background 
New York State, in its 38th year of continuous operation, in one of the following: accounting, Gregg, typing or 
for sale. Has A-1 reputation. Centrally located. Very machine shorthand. Please state education, age, experi- 
attractive terms to a responsible buyer. Owner wishes ence, and salary. All replies strictly confidential. Ad- 
to retire. because of age. Address, No. 53. dress, No. 57. 











CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John A. Pendery 


Here is some new, outstanding material in the form of a combination textbook and workbook for 
clerical training classes. It can be used as an independent project in bookkeeping, in business arith- 
metic, or in office practice. It is devoted to the clerical work required in the preparation of payrolls. 
There are ten assignments, requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 


The first seven assignments provide training in computing wages and salaries, recording the time 
worked, recording deductions from wages, and preparing payroll reports and records. Methods of 
paying wages are explained. 


The eighth assignment consists of a project in which the student does all the payroll work for a 


period of four weeks at the close of the year. All necessary forms and materials are provided, including 
time cards. 


Assignment 9 explains and illustrates various payroll systems and Assignment 10 provides training 
in the bookkeeping entries for payroll work. 


An examination copy will be sent on request if it will be considered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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EVERY CITIZEN 
SHOULD HAVE THE 


INFORMATION AND 
TRAINING GIVEN 
IN THIS BOOK ... 














Consumer Economic Problems 
BY W. HARMON WILSON AND ELVIN S. EYSTER 


Every student will be a consumer. The more information he has on how to 
live better on what he earns, the better off he will be. His contribution as an 
economic citizen will thereby be increased. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is specifically designed to enable the 
individual (1) to understand the economic principles and business practices 
that are essential for the wise management of one’s personal business affairs; 
(2) to get the most value out of the time, effort, and money that are expended 
for food, clothing, shelter, and services; (3) to plan and operate a well-balanced 
financial program; (4) to work for an improved standard of living; and (5) to 
understand fully and to participate actively in the solution of the economic 
problems confronting consumers, businesses, and government. 

The organization of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is logical; the 


language is simple, clear, and direct; and the illustrations, charts, and graphic 
material hold and motivate the students’ interest. 


A workbook, achievement tests, and a teachers’ 
manual are also available. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Office Automation: 





How It Will Affect Business Education 
(Continued from page 105) 


5. Learn about EDP machines: what they can and 
what they cannot do; their hardware; and how 
they will affect work flow in offices. 


6. Take a course in programming. Select one of 
the more popular machines, like the IBM 650. 


In your classes there are many things you 
can do. With the above background, or 
without it, you can at least counsel your 
students that changes are coming. But to 
enrich your classes: 


1. Show some of the many good films and film- 
strips on I-EDP. One of the best is the series 
of three films by Friden on all types of IDP 
equipment. 


2. Invite local or visiting speakers to talk to your 
classes; especially those who know IDP or EDP. 
Have them demonstrate new equipment as it 
comes on the market. 


3. Cut out materials and make I-EDP bulletin 
boards. 


4. Read articles of interest on these topics. 


. Attend conventions, programs, speeches, or 


whatever you find that will enrich your back- 
ground. 


. Have your students bring in materials and arti- 


cles on I-EDP topics to class. Encourage them 
to make bulletin board displays, reports to the 
class, etc. Many of them have access to material 
you could never get otherwise. They know 
people whom you would never meet. Direct work 
in this field by students will soon produce signs 
of interest in what is going on. 


. Create class jobs that will tie together the equip- 


ment you have on hand, so that students can 
begin to see the interreiationship of machines 
and systems at least this much. 


. Teach by the case method, the problem solving 


method, or whatever method you deem best 
that will make your students think and think 
logically. 


. Get recent graduates to come back who have 


run into these machines and tell what they 
think present students should be doing about 
them. 








A NEW 1957 Fourth Edition 


WORD STUDIES 


By Lamb and Walters 


Here is a thorough revision of a practical book that is designed for spelling 
course or for supplementary use in other courses. WORD STUDIES, Fourth 
Edition, emphasizes correct syllabication, pronunciation, use of the dic- 
tionary, word building, and word usage. Many new words and three new 
lessons dealing with foreign words have been added. 


An index is included in the fourth edition showing the page 
where each word appears in the book. Planned reviews are 
spaced at regular intervals. Eighteen spelling lists comprised 
of 100 “‘spelling demons’’ each will be given in the free 


teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Legibility through practical applications .. . 



















By 
L. H. Lyon 


A Textbook -Workbook 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is carefully planned 
to improve writing habits. It is not a system of 
penmanship. It starts with the present writing 
skill of your students and improves it until fluency 


CONTENTS 


and legibility are developed. This progressive 


1-10 Unit I Writing Small Letters rogram in teachin enmanship ji 
(7 theory, 2 application) —s 3 P il includes the 
application of penmanship skill to many different 
11-20 Unit II Writing Capital Letters . ; s 
(5 theory, 5 application) kinds of practical business uses. 


1 21-30 Unit III Writing Numbers and 


ations 4 application, APPLIED PENMANSHIP is 
tei designed as a basic textbook 


31-40 Unit IV Practical Applicati )' 
- —— for a penmanship class or 


41-50 Unit V_ Printing Capital and as a special project for gen- 


Lower-Case Lett 
(2 theory, 2 application,  eFal business, office practice, 

1 mixed) ss P . . 
distributive education, book- 


51-55 Unit VI General Applications . . 
(alent eggllestiona keeping, or English classes. 
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SELECTIONS OF BOOKS FOR 
ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINE COURSES 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successful 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an advanced textbook for key-driven calculators. OFFICE MA- 
CHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Agnew By Goodfellow - Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 

TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR MACHINE COURSE 
COURSE By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ING MACHINE COURSE 


DRILLS 
By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Agnew - Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 
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